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banners and Cujloins , 

I T has been already obferved, that the- 
religion, of Brimhia inculcates marriage 
as a duty; and parents are ftridly en~ 
joined to marry their children before the 
expiration of their eleventh year at lateft* 
Polygamy is allowed, but not always prac- 
tifed., unlefs there be no prolpe^of an heir 
by the iirft wife; and as it is an objed of 
the hr ft confequence with the Hindoos to 
leave behind them a reprefentative, who 
may perform the ufual ceremonies for the 
repoie of their fouls, fhould the marrying a 
Vol. II. B fecond 
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fecond wife, and their facrifices to Lin- 
gam prove ineffectual, they commonly 
adopt a fon from among their relations 

The Hindoos are fo fcrupulous with re- 
fpe£t to the virginity of their brides, that 
they marry extremely young, although 
confummation is deferred till the parties 
arrive at the age of puberty ; nor will they 
marry a perfon with whom thofe fymp- 
toms have already appeared to which the 
fex is fubjeft. lnftances frequently occur, 
of a man far advanced in life being mar¬ 
ried to a child of eight or ten years of 
age; and a widow cannot marry again, 
even if the hufband fhould die, before fhe 
has attained an age proper to be admitted 
to his bed. 

The Hindoo women are not entitled to 
any inheritance. If a man dies without 


* See Sketch VIII. \ See Sketch V. 
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male iflue, his fortune defcerids to hi9 
adopted fori; or if lie has none, to his 
neareft kin Jinan, who is obliged to main¬ 
tain the women and children that Belonged 
to, and were maintained by, the deceafed. 
And if there fhoukl even be no property, 
that duty falls upon thofe who enjoy the 
right of inheritance. 



All orphans are received into, the fa¬ 
mily of the neareft of kin to the decea fed’s 
father, who is obliged by the law to bring 
them up in the fame manner as his own 
children, to marry the girls, and place the 
fons in the profeflions of their fathers. 


■M 


When an Hindoo has no children of 
his own, and refolves to adopt a child % 
lie aflembles his relations and thofe of the 
boy who is to be adopted. A large brafs 
plate is placed on the floor, upon which 


* See Sketch V. vol. 1. pge 136. 
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the child Hands, alone, if fufficiently old; 
if not, he is held by a Brahman. The 
hufband and wife then fay, with a loud 
voice, “ Having no fon of our own, we 
“ wilh to adopt the child who is now be- 
“ fore you.—We chufe him to be our fon, 
“ and henceforward he has, and is to en- 
“ joy, the fame right to our fortune, as if 
“ he were really begotten by, and born 
“ of us; nor is he to expert any thing 
“ from his natural parents. In confirma- 
K tion of which we fhall proceed to make our 
“ vows, if you who are prefent have no- 
“ thing to object.” A fign of approbation 
being then made by thofe who aflift at 
the ceremony, the hufband and wife drink 
fome water mixed with faffron, and pour 
what remains on the child’s feet. An at- 
teftation of the tranfa&ion is then made 
out,, and figned in the prefence of the 
company. Should the perfons who have 
adopted thfe boy have afterwards children 
of their own, the adopted fon Hill re- 
13 tains 
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tains his right of inheritance as the eldeft, 
and far from repenting of what they have 
done, they are taught to believe, that this 
favour of the gods is to be aferibed to the 
ftranger whom they had introduced into 
their houfe. 

The hufbands in general do not receive 
any dower with their wives. But, on the 
contrary, when a girl is demanded of her 

D 

father in marriage, and his confent ob¬ 
tained, a prefent is made to him by the 
intended huiband, as a fign that Ihe thence¬ 
forward belongs to him. 

Many inftances, however, occur of a 
rich man chufing a poor relation to marry 
his daughter, when he is at the expence of 
the wedding, and receives him into his 
houfe, or gives him a portion of his for¬ 
tune. In that cafe, the bridegroom quits, 
with certain formalities, the family of his 

B 3 parents, 
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parents, and enters into, and becomes one 
of that of his father-in-law. 

The marriage ceremonies are both te¬ 
dious and expenfive, Although the match 
be previoufly agreed on by the parents, the 
father of the boy goes with much, forma¬ 
lity, and demands the girl for his foil. 
The anfwer is returned with equal ce¬ 
remony, and many preliminary forms be¬ 
ing obferved, the day of marriage is fixed. 
It is celebrated at the houfe of the bride, 
Befides the ufual rooms for receiving vh« 
liters, a large area is covered, and formed 
into a pandaly or great temporary hall, 
which is lined with white linen, or chintz, 
and hung round and decorated with gar¬ 
lands of flowers. The bride and bride- 
groom are feated at one end of it, under 
a kind of canopy, with their faces to the 
caft. The bride is on the left hand of the 
bridegroom, and a certain number of 

Brahmaps 
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Brahmans ftand on each fide of them. The 
relations and guefts lit round the room 
on the floor*, which is fpread with new 
mats, covered with carpets, and thefe gene¬ 
rally likewife covered with white linen, 

A fpot for performing the facrifice is 
marked out in the centre of the room, 
with flowers diftributed on the floor in va¬ 
rious figures. If thofe who are to> be mar¬ 
ried be of the Viflinou-Bukht, the Brah¬ 
man who prefides at the ceremony invokes 
Vilhnou and Letchimy to be propitious to 
them ; or, if they be followers of Sheevah, 
he calls upon Sheevah and Cowry. The 
altar is then lighted^ and whilft the Brah¬ 
man reads paflages from the facred writ¬ 
ings, he occafionally throws into the fire 


* Chairs are unknown, but in the pofleflions of 

Europeans; and to have a feat elevated above the 

$ 

level of the floor, is a mark of diftin&ion and fu- 
feriority. 
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bits of fandal wood, benzoin, ftigar, and 
Other articles. Wprfhip is performed to 
Bawaney, to Vifhnou, and to Sheevali j 
during which, at certain intervals pointed 
out by the Brahmans, the bridegroom rifes 
from his feat, and walks round the place 
of facrifice, attended by the bride, The 
principal Brahman then calls out to the 
father of the bride by Ins name, who, going 
up to his daughter, takes her by the hand, 
and joins it with that of the bridegroom : 
then invoking fome of the gods, he calls 
on them to witnefs, that lie gives his daugh¬ 
ter to be the wife of fuch a one, naming 
his fon-in-lawa The Brahman hereupon 
gives the taly *, or gold ornament that mar¬ 
ried women wear round the neck, into the 
hand of the bridegroom, by whom it is 
tied round the neck of the bride, and Hie 
is thenceforward his married wife. He 
then, f-.vears before the nuptial fire, that lie 

— — —r——-r—?*— ----- 

* See Sketch VIE voi. i. p. 204 . 
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will be careful of, and kind to her: and 

v - , ' 

leading her up to one of thofe ftones that 
are ufed for grinding fpices and other in¬ 
gredients for fome of their vi&uals, he 
places her hand on it, thereby implying the 
obligation fhe has contra&ed of taking care 
of his houfehold concerns. A plate of dry 
rice being brought to the Brahman, he 
mixes it with faftron, and after having 
prayed to the gods, he throws a little on 
the fhoulders of the bridegroom and bride. 
Grand proceffions are made through the 
town. The young married couple fit in 
the fame pallankeen , attended by their re¬ 
lations and friends, fome in pallankeen .r, 
others on horfes and elephants; and fo 
great is their vanity, that they frequently, 
at fuch ceremonies, borrow or hire num¬ 
bers of thofe animals. 

The rejoicings laft feveral days. The 
evenings are fpent in difplaying, fireworks 
and illuminations, and in feeing dancers, 

@ who 
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who accompany the dance by Tongs fuitable 
to the occafion. The whole concludes 
with prefects to the Brahmans and prin¬ 
cipal guefts, and afms to the poor. 1'he 
prefents to the guefts generally conlift 
in ijhawis, and pieces of mullin, or other 
cloths. 



[Nr 


The marriage ceremonies are of courfe 
more or lefs pompous, according to the 
rank and means of the parties. But all 
pride tliemfelves on being as fumptuous as 
they can. 

When the bride appears to have arrived 
at the age of puberty, various ceremonies 
are again ufed. The parents receive com¬ 
pliments, of congratulation, and the mar¬ 
riage is confummated. 


When Tie becomes pregnant; when The 
pafifes the feventb month without accident: 5 
and when die is delivered of her child ; 

n s there 
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there are, at each of thofe epochs, ceremo¬ 
nies to be performed, and thankfgivings 
made to the gods. 

On the tenth day after the birth of the 
child, the relations are affembled to affifl 
at the ceremony of giving it a name. The 
Brahmans proceed to examine the planets; 
and if they be found unfavourable, the ce¬ 
remony is deferred, and facrifices per¬ 
formed to avert misfortune. When a fit mo- 
ment is difeovered, they fill as many pots 
with water as there are planets, and per¬ 
form a facrifice to their honour. They 
then fprinkle the Bead of the child with 
water taken from the pots; a Brahman 
gives it fuch a name as he may think the 
beft adapted to the time and circumftances; 
and the ceremony is concluded with pray¬ 
ers, prefents to the Brahmans, and alms to 
the poor. 

a 

It is the duty of all mothers to fuckle 
their own children, nor can it be difpenfed 
Vol. II. B 6 with 
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with but in cafe of ficknefs. When a boy 
arrives at a fit age to receive the firing,, 
which the Hindoos of the three lirft cajls 
wear round their bodies, frefh ceremonies 
are performed, and prefents given to the 
Brahmans. 

The ufual education of the boys confifts 
in teaching them to read and write. There 
are ichools in all the towns and principal 
villages., The mailers are Brahmans. The 
*place where the boys are taught is gene¬ 
rally a panda !, or room made of beams 
and leaves of the palm tree. The boys fit 
on mats on the floor. The books are of 
leaves, as already defcribed *. Thofe who 


* Sec the note to page 175, vol. i. Sketch VII. 

M, Ziegenbalg, who made fo great a proficiency 
sn the Turnout or Malabar language, fays, that he 
and his colleague M. Plutchau, began to learn it by 
attending the mftru&ioqs given to the children, and 
writing in the fand with their fingers after the dila¬ 
tion of the mailer; by which means they learnt to 
read and write at the fame tim 
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write,, hold in the left hand the book, and 
in the other a fteel bodkin, with which 
they make a f ight iinpreilion on the leaf 
But they frequently begin by making let¬ 
ters and figures with their finger in land 
fpread on the floor, and fometlmes learn 
to calculate with final! fhells * and pebbles. 
Thole of the, Khatry or Rajah coft may, 
to a certain degree, be infirafted in the 
fciences. „ 

As all the different profeffions amongfl 
the Hindoos form as many claffes or tribes, 
every one learns at home the profefiion he 
belongs to, nor can he quit it for any 
other f. 


*' See Sketch XL 

Haudquaquam licet unius ordinis virum alterius 
ttxctem deducere, neque exerdtium mutate; neque 
cnim las eft. rnilttem agrum Colere, nee philofophari 
ardiiceixt. ih'o. &i.\ lib! ii. cap, 10* 
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The girls receive their inftrudion undef 
the eye of their parents, which feldom con- 
lifts in any thing but the duties prefcribed 
to them by their religion. 

While women are under thofe monthly 
vifitations that are peculiar to their fex, 
they quit their hufband’s bed, and retire to 
a feparate apartment; nor do they even 
eat in fociety, until they have bathed and 
purified themfelves. 

The pradice of burning the dead is at* 
moft univerfal; and that of the widow 
burning herfelf on the funeral pile with 
the body of her deceafed hufband ftill 
exifts. It feems to have been the inten¬ 
tion of ‘ the Mahomedan government to 
difcourage a pradice fo {hocking to huma¬ 
nity ; but the governors of the provinces 
are accufed of having employed the preju¬ 
dice of the Hindoos to gratify their ava- 
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vice, by conniving at it for a fum of 
money. It at prefent prevails moft in the 
Mahratta dominions, and in the countries 
of the ancient Rajahs, where inftances of 
*, the kind are frequently to be met with, 
particularly in families of high dift motion. 
In the territories belonging to the Englijli, 
it has every where been oppofed, and 
rarely happens there unlels it be done fe~ 
cretly, or before thole who may have au~ 
thority to prevent k can be diffidently 
apprized. The law rather recommends than 
requires it, as it only lays: u It is proper 
“ for a woman to burn herfelf with her huf- 
“(band’s corpfe t and future bleffings 
are promifed as. a reward for doing fo. 
But in cafe the widow ffiould prefer to live, 
fire is enjoined to obferve inviolable chafo 
tity, to cut off her hair, and not to wear 
jewels or any other ornament. There are 
neverthelels feme particular cafe^in which 
it is even forbidden. A woman k not to 
: bum 

u 

•. i ■ j 
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burn herfelf, if fhe be with child; or if 
her hufband died at a diftance from her, 
unlefs fhe can procure his girdle and tur¬ 
ban to be placed on the funeral pile. The 
intention of fo barbarous a practice is fuf- 
ficiently evident; and in all Oriental coun¬ 
tries, the fuperiority and fecurity of the 
hufband, and the prefervation of his do- 
meftic authority, feem to have been a main 
object with legiflators. 

Such is the influence of cuftom, and the 
fenfe of fhame, that a woman of the highefl 
birth, brought up with the care and de¬ 
licacy fuitable to her rank, and poflefling 
that timidity and gentlenefs of manners na¬ 
tural to her fex, and for which the women 
of Hindoftan are fo eminently diftinguifhed, 
will undergo this awful lacrifice with as 
much fortitude and compofure as ever were 
exhibited by any hero or philofopher of 
antiquity. 

(ip 


I never 
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I never was prefent at iuch a ceremony, 
but a perfon of my acquaintance, who 
happened to fee one, gave me the foil owing 
defeription of it: 

“ A funeral pile being erected on a piece 
41 of frround that was confecrated to the 

O 

4,1 purpofe, the body of the Rajah was 
44 brought from the fort, accompanied by 
“ many Brahmans, and others, and Fob 
Ki lowed by the widow, attended by rela- 
44 lions of both lexes. Being arrived at 
44 the funeral pile, the body was placed on 
H it, and certain ceremonies being per- 
44 formed, the widow took leave of her rela- 
44 tions. She embraced thole of her own feX; 

44 took off fome jewels that foe wore, and 
44 dlflributed them among them, as the laft 
44 tokens of her affe&ion. The women np- 1 
44 peared to be greatly aff idled j fome filently 
44 weeping, and others making exceilive la- 
44 mentations. Cut fne was perfeclly com- 
44 pofed, frnfled, and endeavoured to comfort 

Siii 

44 them. She then advanced to the pile, and 
44 in a folemn manner walked round it. She 
Vox.. If* C 44 hopped j 

■ " ' - ui) ... . . . ; 
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“ topped; and after contemplating the 
“ corpfe, touched the feet with her hand, and 
raifed it to her forehead, inclining her 
“ bod 7 forwards. She then faluted the fpec- 
U tators in the fame manner; and with 
“ the afiiftance of the Brahmans mounted 
the pile, and feated herfelf by the lide 
U °f t be corpfe. Some who flood near her 
“ with torches in their hands, fet fire to it, 
“ and, as it was compofed of dry wood, 
« ftraw, and other combuftible materials, 
“ A was inftantly in a fame. The finoke 
“ was at firft fo great, that I imagine this 
“ unfortunate young viaim muft have 
“ been immediately fuffocated, which, I 
“ own, afforded me a fort of melancholy 
“ comfort, from the idea that her fuffer- 
“ ings would fo on be ended.” 

Mr. Holwell gives a very particular ac¬ 
count of a ceremony of the fame kind, 
which I fliall infert from his J\dythology cm id 
Cofmogony of the Centoos * 

* Or Hindoos. 

“'At 
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a At five of the clock in the morning; 
u of the 4th of February 1742-3, died 
“ Rhaarn Chun'd Pundit, of the Maharatta 
“ tribe, aged twenty-eight years. His 
“ widow (for he had but one wife), aged 
14 between feventeen and eighteen, as foon 
“ as he expired, difdaming to wait the 
“ term allowed her for reflection, imrae- 
“ diately declared to the Brahmans and 
“ witnefles prefent her refolution to burn* 
“ As the family was of no fmall ctmfider- 
“ ation, all the merchants of Cofiimbuzaar, 
“ and her relations, left no arguments utv 
“ efiayed to diffuade her from it.—Lady 
“ Ruffe!, with the tendered humanity, fent 
“ her feveral meffages to the fame pur- 
pole ;—the Infant Rate of her children 
(two girls and a boy, the eldcft not four 
years of age), and the terrors and pain of 
the death ihe fought, were painted to her 
“ in the ftrongeft and mod lively colouring ; 
“ ’—•flie was deaf to allj—(he gratefully 
“ thanked Lady Rullel, and fent her word, 


u 

a 

« 
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“ {he had now nothing to live for, but re- 
44 commended her children to her protec- 
44 tion. When the torments of burning 
44 were urged in ierrorem to her, {he, with 
44 a refolved and calm countenance, put 
u her finger into the fire, and held it there 
44 a confiderable time ; {he then, with one 
44 hand, put fire in the palm of the other, 
44 fprinkled incenfe on it, and fumigated 
44 the Brahmans. The confideration of her 
44 children left deftitute of a parent was 

O * ’ 

44 again urged to her.—She replied, He that 
44 made them , will take care of them. She 
44 was at laft given to underhand, fhe 
44 fhould not be permitted to burn; this, 
“ for a ihort fpace, feemed to give her 
44 deep afflidion, but foon recolleding her- 
44 felf, fhe told them, death was in her 
44 power, and that if {he was not allowed 
44 to burn, according to the principles of 
44 her caft , file would ftarve herfelf. Her 
44 friends, finding her thus peremptory and 
44 refolved, were obliged at laft to affent. 
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“ The body of the deceafed was carried 
“ down to the water fide, early the fol- 
u lowing morning; the widow Followed 
u about ten o’clock, accompanied by three 
“ very principal Brahmans, her children, 
u parents, and relations, and a numerous 
“ concourfe of people. 

“ The order of leave for her burning 
“ did not arrive from Hofleyn Khan, 
tc Fouzdaar of Morfliadabad, until after 
“ one, and it was then brought by one 
“ of the Soubah’s own officers, who had 
“ orders to fee that Ihe burnt voluntarily. 
“ The time they waited for the order was 
u employed in praying with the Brahmans, 
“ and wafhing in the Ganges ; as foon as 
“ it arrived, ffie retired and ftayed for the 
“ fpaqe of half an hour in the midft of her 
female relations, amongft whom was her 
“ mother ; flie then diverted herfelf of her 
u bracelets and other ornaments, and tied 
them in a cloth, which hung like an 

C 3 “ apron 
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u apron before her, and was eond tided by. 

u her female relations to one corner of the 

is pile. On the pile was an arched arbor 

44 formed of dry flicks, boughs and leaves, 

44 open ordy at one end to admit her cn- 

“ trance j in this the body of the deceafcd 

41 was deposited, his head at the end op- 

44 polite to the opening. At the corner of 

u the pile to which fhe had been concluded, 

44 the Brahmans had made a fmall lire, 

44 around which die and the three Brah- 

“ mans tat for feme minutes j one of them. 
•* 

a gave into her hand a leaf of the bale tree 
4i (the wood commonly confecrated to 
u form pan of the funeral pile) with fun- 
i{ : dry things on it, which the threw into 
44 the fire; one of the others gave her a 
41 lecond leaf, which £he held over the 
44 fame, whillt he dropped three times 
44 fbme ghee *' on it, which melted, and 
44 fell into the hre (thefe two operations 

». .. ... . . . .- M , . . ... 

^ A kind of butter. 



“ were 
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“ were preparatory fymbols of her ap- 
“ proaching diffolution by fire); and 
u whilft they were performing this, the 
“ third Brahman read to her fome portions 
“ of the Aughtorrah Bhade *, and afked 
“ her fome queftions, to which fhe an- 
4£ fwered with a fteady and ferene coun- 
<c tenance j but the noife was fo great we 
“ could not underftand what fiie faid, al- 
“ though we were within a yard of her. 
“ Thefe over, ihe was led with great 
“ folemnity three times round the pile, the 
<£ Brahmans reading before her; when (he ' 
** came the third time to the final! fire, die 
“ flopped, took her rings off* her toes and 
fingers, and put them to her other or- 
“ naments: here fhe took a folemn 
“ majeftic leave of her children, parents, 

“ and relations; after which, one of the 
(t Brahmans dipped a large wick of cotton 
(i in fome ghee y and gave it ready lighted 


* Ved. See Sketch V. page 128. 
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“ into her ha Ad, and led her to the open 
“ fide of the arbor ; there all the Brah- 
“ mans fell at her feet. After (he had 
“ bleffed them, they retired weeping. By 
a two fteps (he afcended the pile, and en~ 
u tered the arbor ; on her entrance fire 
u made a profound reverence at the feet 
<( of the deceafed, and advanced and feated 
a herfelf by his head ; fire looked, in filent 
“ meditation, on his face, for the fpace 
u of a minute, then fet fire to the arbor 
ic in three places ; obferving that fire 
u had let fire to leeward, and that the 
“ fames blew from her. fire rofe and fet 
“ fire to windward, and refumed her fta~ 
“ tion. Enfign Daniel with, his cane fepa« 
u rated the grafs and leaves on the wind- 
4< ward fide, by which means we had a 
“ diftktdt view of her as file fat. With 
u what a dignity and undaunted collate- 
“ nance fiie fet fire to the pile the lafl 
“ time, and aifumed her feat, can only be 
u conceived, for words cannot convey h, 
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“ juft idea of her. The pile being of com- 
“ buftible matters, the fupporters of the 
4t roof were prefently confumed, and it 
44 tumbled upon her.” 

Bernier, among other inftances of fimi- 
lar facrifices, gives the following very re¬ 
markable one: 

41 Dans le terns que je pafllii de la ville 

■> 

44 d’Amedabad a Agra par deftiis les terres 
44 des Rajas qui font dans ces quartiers la, 1 
44 on nous donna nouvelles dans une bour- 
44 gade, ou fe repofoit la caravane a fom- 
44 bre en attendant la fraicheur de foir pour 
44 partir, qu’une femme s’en alloit a i’heure 
44 meme fe bruler avec le corps de fon mari. 
44 Je ma levai incontinent et m’en allai tout 
44 courant fur le bord d’un grand refervoir 
44 d’eau ou fe devoit faire faction. Je vis 
* 4 en bas dans ce refervoir, qui etoit prefque 
44 a fee, une grande fofie pleine de bois, 
f 4 un corps mort e'tendu delfus, une femme, 
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u qui de loin me parut affez bien fake, 
li aflife fur ce meme bucher, quatre on cinq 
44 Brahmens qui y mettoient 1e feu de tons 
u cotes, cinq femrnes de mediocre age et 
u affez bien vetues qui fe tenoient par la 
n main en chantant et en danfant a f entour 
4 * de la foffe, et une grande foule de mqnde, 
ic d’hommes et de femmes qui regardoient, 
u La bucher fut incontinent tout en feu, 
44 pareeque on avoit jette d.effus quantite 
u d’huile et de beurre, et je vis dans ce terns 
41 au travers des flammes, que le feu fe 
prenoit aux habits de. la femme, qui 
u etoient frottee d’huille de fenteur melee 
u area de la poudre de fantaus et du fafran. 
H je vis tout cel a, et ne remarquai point, 
u que la femme s’inquictat et fe tourmentat 
44 en aucune faf on; fon difoit meme juff 
44 ques la qu’on iui avoit entendu prononcer 
44 avec beaucoup de force ces deux paroles, 
? cinq , deux, pour dormer a entendre, 
“ fuivant certains fentiments particulars et 
44 populates dans la Metempfyeofe,' que 

a c’etoit 
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« e’etoit pour la cinquieme fois qu’elle fe 
“ bruloit avec fon meme mari, et qu il n en 
“ reftoit plus que deux pour la perfe&ion; 

“ comme li elle cut eu alors cette remi- 
« nifcence ou quelque efprit prophetique. 

« Ce ne fut pas la la fin de cette infernale 
** tragedie. Je croyois que ce n etoit que 
u par ceremonie que ces cinq femmes chan— 
toient en danfoient a 1 entour de la fofle j 
« rnais je fus bien etonne lorfque la flamme 
“ s’etant prife aux habits d’une entr elles, 
« qu’elle fe laiffa aller la tete la premiere 
u dans la fofle, et qu’enfuite une autie ac-. 
“ cable'e de la flamme et de la fumee, en fit 
“ autant que la premiere; mon etonne- 
“ ment redoublant par apres, quand je vis 
“ que les trois qui reftoient fe reprirent par 
“ la main, continuerent le branle fans s’ef- 
“ frayer, et qu’enfin les unes apres les au- 
“ tres, elles fe precipiterent dans le feu, 
u comme avoient fait leurs compagnes. II 


ct 


m’ennuyoit bien de ce que je ne favois ce 
que cela vouloit dire, mais j’appris in- 




“ continent 
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u continent que c’etbient cinq enclaves qtti 
“ voyant que leur maltrefle etoit extreme- 
ff,i ment affligce do la maladie de fon man', 
u et quelle ltd aveic prom is de ne hii 
u point lurvivre, et de fe bruler avec liu, 
14 ie lailferent aiiM toucher de companion, 
“ et de tendrefie envers cette maitreiTe, et 
u s’engagerent de parole He la fuivre dans 
i;i fa refolution, et de fe bruler avec die, 
u Plufieurs perfonnes afors que je confultois 
‘‘ fur-ee brulement ties fetnraes avec le corps 
u de letirs marls, me voulurent perfuader 
u que ce cpnfelles en flufolent n’etoit que 
“ par amitie qu’elles avoidnt eue pour eux. 
“ Mats j’ai bien reconnu depuis, que ce 
** -n’etoit qu’un effet de f opinion, de la 
u prevention., de la coiitume, et que les 
“ meres, infatuees des leur jeunefTe de cette 
<c fuperftition, corrime d’une phofe tres 
u vertueufe, tres louable, et inevitable a 
une femme d’honneur, en infatuoient de 
u meme fefprit de l&urs biles de leur tendre 
“ jeunelie, quoiqu au fond ce n’ait jamais 
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u etc qu’un artifice des homines, pour 
u s’aflujetir davantage letirs femmes 

Two EngliHi officers, who were in the 
lervice of the Nabob of Arcot, being fire* 
lent at one of thefe ceremonies in the 
province of Tanjour, were fo aife&ed by 
it, that they drew their fwor.ds and refeued 
the woman. Rut although the was im~ 
mediately reftored to her relations, gnd it 
clearly appeared that they had not: tiled any 
kind of liberty with her, nor had any other 
motive for what they did but the hidden 
impulfe of humanity ; the Brahmans po~ 
fitiVely rejected her felicitations for per- 
million to burn herfelf afterwards; faying, 
ihe was polluted., and had I oil: the virtues 
of her caft. To fatisfy them for the inf.il t, 
the officers were put under an arreft, and 
afterwards lent to ferve in a different part 
of the country. 


* See Bernier, vol. K. pagein, isjrrto edit. d’Am- 
fteriiam* i?2p 
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A Rajah, in one of thofe provinces that 
are under the dominion of the Englifh, 
being dangeroufly ill, it was privately com¬ 
municated to the perfon who commanded 
in the province, that his wife, in cafe of his 
death, intended to burn herfelf with his 
body. The Rajah had an only child, a 
boy of about five years of age. The Eu¬ 
ropean commandant difpatched a native of 
diftin£tion, in whom he had confidence, 
with inftru&ions, if the Rajah died, to 
reprefent to his widow the danger to which 
her fon muft be expofed, if left to the 
doubtful care of ambitious relations, who 
had often attempted to difturb even the 
peace of his father: that to live for his 
fake, would be yielding an unnatural and 
imaginary duty to one natural and im¬ 
portant ; and that by difcharging the 
office of a tender and prudent mother, fhe 
would beft prove her affe&ion and refpedt 
for the memory of her deceafed hufband. 
He was likewife defired to fignify to the 

3 Brahmans, 
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Brahmans, that fhould they attempt to pro¬ 
ceed to the ceremony, an officer, who com¬ 
manded a neighbouring garrifon, had orders 
to prevent It, The fear of forae public a& 
of violence prevailed with the'prieihu and 
not the arguments ; with which, on tilt 
contrary, they were highly offended, and 
even affected to treat, them with much con¬ 
tempt* 1 he Rajah died, and the widow, 
being a woman of fenfe and merit, was 
afterwards of infinite ufe to her foil. 
Having thus a claim to the proteaion and 
good offices of the perfon who, it mav be 
faid, had forced her to live, fhe, through 
his means, enjoyed a degree of refpeclt and 
confideration, which, according to the cuff 
tom of the country, fhe mu ft otherwife 
have loft. She obtained from him fcveral 
marks of indulgence for her (bn, and in 
one of her .loiters fhe expreffed herfelf to 
the following effect; 
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“ When you recolledt that I am his 
“ mother, and that you prevailed on me to 
“ difhonour myfelf for his fake, you will 
“ ceafe to be offended at my foliciting this 
“ favour for him. You forced a duty on 
“ me, which does not belong to our lex*'; 
** if I fail in the execution of it, I fhall be 
“ the reproach of all who are allied to me; 
“ if I fucceed, and this country flourifh, 
“ my offence may be forgotten:—my hap- 
“ pinefs therefore depends on you j on 
“ mine, depends that of many :—confider 
“ this, and determine.” 

The Hindoos fometimes erect a chapel 
on the fpot where one of thefe facrifices has 
been performed ; both on account of the 
foul of the deceafed, and as a trophy of her 
Virtue. 

I remember to have feen one of thefe 
places, where the fpot on which the funeral 


* Meaning the direction of his affairs. 
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'pile liad been erected was indoied,, and 
covered with bamboos, formed into a kind 
of bower, planted with flowering creepers.' 
The infide was fet round with flowers, and 
at one end there was an image* 

Diodorus Siculus gives a remarkable in* 
fiance of a young Indian princefs that 
burnt herfelf with the body of her hufband, 
who was killed while commanding the 
Indian troops that affifted Antigonus agatnft 
Fumenes. 

The funeral obfequies are always per¬ 
formed at night, generally within twenty- 
four hours after deceafe; and the heat of 
the climate renders it neeeflary not to delay 
them* As foon as a perfon dies, advice is feni 
to all the relations, and thofe who live in the 
neighbourhood repair to thehoufe, to condole 
with the family, and attend the funeral. A 
Brahman prefides over the ceremony, an$ 
all the kinfmen who are to affift at u fliave 
Vox,« II, . D and 

|r " ' :■[&% ' h- ; 
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and wafli themfelves. The Brahman hav¬ 
ing likewife performed his ablutions, blefles 
and purifies the houfe, fprinkling it with 
confecrated water. The principal relation, 
or mourner, addrefling himfelf to the dead, 
calls out his name, and, with thofe prefent, 
joins the Brahman in praying the gods to 
be favourable to him. The prayer being 
ended, they perform a kind of facrifice with 
a fire made of the facred grafs* koas f into 
which they throw incenfe and the afhes of 


burnt cow-dung. The Brahman again re¬ 
peats feveral prayers; a barber fhaves the 
deceafed, and pares his nails j after w r hich 
the affiftants waih the body, rub it with 
the dull of fandal wood, paint on the fore¬ 
head the mark of the cajl , and cover it 
with a clean robe. It is then placed on a 
palankeen, adorned with flowers ; and, pre¬ 
ceded by perfons with large trumpets, and 
tam-tams , or fmall drums, it is carried to 
the ground deft in ed for the performance of 
the funeral rites, which is always at fome 
5 diftance 
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diftance from the towns. The relations 
and friends follow it, and when the pro- 
ceflion arrives near to the funeral pile, the 
corpfe is put down,, and a facrifice is per¬ 
formed to the aerial fpirits, or genii of the 
place. After the body has been examined* 
to fee if there be any ligns of life, it is 
placed on the pile, and one of the relations, 
having a torch given to him by a Brahman, 
fets fire to it with his back turned towards 
the corpfe. The others aflift. in lighting 
it $ fome are employed in burning per-* 
fumes; and all make lamentations, or re¬ 
peat prayers, accompanied by the tam-tams 
and other inftruments. A facrifice is af¬ 
terwards performed to the manes of the 
dece&fed, which is repeated on the fame 
fpot for feveral days iucceffively. When 
the pile is burnt out, they fpr'inkie the 
allies with milk and confecrated water. The 
bones are gathered up with great care, and 
put into an earthen vale, which is kept 
until an opportunity be found of throwing 

p ^ it; 

, T 1 ' ' ' • T - ' /if \ '• ‘ 
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it, if pollible, into the Ganges, or, if that 
be at too great a diftance, into fome other 
facred river. 


Many believe that fome fouls are lent back 
to the fpot where their bodies were burnt, 
or where their alhes are preferved, to wait 
there until the new bodies they are deftined 
to occupy, be ready for their reception. 
This appears to correfpond with an opi¬ 
nion of Plato, which, with many other 
tenets of that philofopher, was adopted by 
the early Chriftians: and an ordinance of 
the Romilh church is ftill extant, prohi¬ 
biting having lights or making merriments 
in church-yards at night, left they ftiould 
difturb the fouls that might come thither. 


It muft have been obferved, that the de- 
fcriptions I have given of the ceremonies at¬ 
tending the marriages and funerals of the 
Hindoos, are confined to thofe of perfons 
of opulence or rank; people of inferior 

fortune 
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fortune naturally proportion their expence 
to their fituation and means. 

Some Hindoos, though few, buty the 
dead; and it is faid that among thefe it 
is the duty of the widow to bury herfelf 
with the body of her hufband. The re¬ 
ligious ceremonies being performed, Ihe 
defcendj into the grave with him, and 
taking the body in her arms, is with it 
covered with the earth. I cannot recoiled, 
in the countries in which I have been, to 
have heard of more than two inftances of 
this horrid ceremony 

Notwith- 


* Bernier, after fpeaking of women who burn them- 
felves, fays: “ Ce font certainement des chofes bien 
“ barbares et bien cruelles; mais ce que font les 
“ Brahmens dans quelques endroits des Indes eft bien 
“ autant ou plus. Car, au lieu de bruler ces femmes, 
« qui veulent mourir apres la mort de leur maris, ils 
“ les enterrent peu a peu toutes vives, jufqu’a la gorge, 

D 3 " et 
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Notwithstanding the extreme heat of 
the climate in the fcuthem parts of Hiu- 
dpftan, and the generally delicate conftitu-* 
tions of the natives, many examples are to 
be found of extraordinary longevity, both 
among the Mahomedans and Hindoos, 
Aurengzebe, after all the fatigues he 
had undergone, died at the age of 90, 
retaining his fortitude and other mental 
faculties to the 3 aft : the celebrated Nizam 
al Mult died at the age of 104 ; and La 
Croze mentions an mftance of a Hindoo, 
who was converted to Chriftianity at Tana s 
at 139; an. age fo much beyond the or¬ 
dinary race of mortals in any country, that 
I am inclined to entertain doubts of the 
correct oofs of the miffianary, though it is 
pofitivel-y afterted. 


" et - puis tout d’un coup fe jettcnt deux ou trois del- 
“ leurs tordent le cpu, et les achevent d’etouflcrd 31 
See likewife Voyages de M. Dellon, en 1 6.68, tome i. 
page * 43 j &c. I2 m0 Edit. Amjierdam, 

The 
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The Hindoos are naturally cheerful, and 
are fond of convetfation, of play, and of 
fports. They will fpend almoft the whole 
night in feeing dancing, and hearing mufic; 
yet none dance but the women, whole pro- 
feflion it is, and who devote themfelves to 
the plealure and amufement of the public. 

They are neverthelefs extremely fober ; 
they eat only twice a day, in the morning 
and evening. It has been already obferved, 
that none of the four cqjtsa.xz allowed to tafte, 
any intoxicating liquor; and even thofe who 
may eat meat, areadvifed to do it lparingly. 

Their food is prepared in earthen pots: 
inftead of plates and dilhes, they ufe broad 
leaves, generally of the palm or plantain 
tree, neatly fewri together with a blade of 
dry e;raf$, and which are thrown away, and 
renewed, at every meal. Like the inhabi¬ 
tants of mod eaftern' countries, they ufe 
neither forks nor fpoons, but only the fin- 

D 4 gers 
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gers of the right hand, and are fcrupuloiifly 
nice in walking both before and after meals. 
The left hand is referved for fuch offices as 
are judged to be uncleanly. 

With them modes $n»f' falhions are 
known j and their (1 relies, like their cuf- 
toms, are the fame to-day that they were, 

I fuppofe, at the beginning of the Kaly- 
Youg. 

Aimoft all the Hindoos (have the head, 
except a lock on the back part of it, which 
is covered by their turbans ; and they like- 
wife /have their beards, leaving only fmall 
whifkers, which they preferve with neat*- 
nefs and care 

The Brahmans who officiate at the tern** 
pies generally go with fheir heads uncover^ ' 


* The Ka/hmirians, however, and a few others) let 
their beards grow about a couple of inches long. 
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ed, and the upper part of the body naked. 
The Zennar*, or facred firing, is hung . 
round the body from the left fhoulder; a 
piece of white cotton cloth is wrapped 
round the loins, which defcends under the 
knee, but lower on the left fide than on the 
other; and in cold weather, they fometimes 
cover their bodies with a fhawl, and their 
heads with a red cap. 

The Khatries, and in general thofe who 
inhabit the country and villages, wear a 
piece of cotton cloth wrapped round the 
loins as above defcribed; another piece of 
liner cloth, generally muffin, is thrown 


* The Zennar is made of a particular kind of pe¬ 
rennial cptton called Nerma. It is compofed of a cer¬ 
tain number of threads of a fixed length : the Zennar 
worn by the Khatries has fewer threads than that worn 
by the Brahmans, and that worn by the Bhyfe fewer 
than that worn by the Khatries ; but thofe of the Soo- 
dracaft are excluded from this diftindlion, none qf 
them being permitted to wear it. 

fad 

' - Nhh**,**’^ 
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over the left (houlder, and hangs round the 
body, fomething in the manner of a High¬ 
lander’s plaid; a piece of clear muilin, 
almoft in the fhape of a handkerchief, is 
wrapped very neatly round the head. In 
the ears, which are always expofed, all the 
Hindoos wear large gold rings, ornament¬ 
ed, according to their tafte, or means, with 
diamonds, rubies, or other precious itones. 

Some, in-tcad of the cloth hung over 
the (boulder, wear a J ain a % or long muf- 
lin robe, neatly Ihaped to the upper part of 
the body, falling very full from thence, 
and extending fo low as almoft entirely to 
cover the feet. A mu din fafh is wrapped 
round the waift, the ends of which are 
generally ornamented with a worked bor¬ 
der and fringe. 


* The Mahomedans alfo wear a Jama, hut. that worn 
by them erodes over, and ties on the right fide of the 
bread ; and that of the Hindoos on die left. 

Perfons 
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Pei Tons of high rank fometimes wear 
above the Jama a fhort clofe veil of fine 
worked muflin, or filk brocaded with final! 
gold or fiiver flowers; and in the cool 
fealon, of fhawl. On days of ceremony 
and rejoicing, they wear rich bracelets on 
their arms, jewels on their turbans, and 
filings of peails round their necks, hanging 
down upon the bread. On their feet they 
wear flippers of fine woollen cloth, or vel¬ 
vet, which frequently are embroidered with 
gold or fiiver; and thofe of princes, at great 
ceremonies, even with precious flones * 


Corpora ufque pedes carbafo velant; foleis pedes, ' 
capita linteis vinciunt; lapilli ex auribus pendent* 
brachia quoque et lacertos auro coJunt, quibus inter 
populares aut nobijitas aut opes eminent. Cur. 

1 . 8. cap. 9. Cum fubito patefa&a porta, rex Indus cum 
duobus adultis filiis occurrit, multum inter omnes 
barbaros eminens corporis fpecie. Veftis erat auro pur- 
puraque diftin&a, qute ctiam crura vclabat: aureis 
foleis inferuerat gemmas: lacerti quoque et brachia 
margaritis ornata erant. Pendebant e?c auribus infignes 
candore et magnitudine lapilli. 



1 



^//. Cur . /. 9. cap. 1. 


The 
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The lower clafles feldom wear any thing 
but a turban on their heads, a piece of 
coarfe cotton cloth round their middle, and 
iailead of dippers ufe fandals. 

The flippers are conftantly put off on 
going into an apartment, and left at the 
entrance, or given to an attendant; nor is 
it poffible but they muft be ihocked at the 
ufual practice of Europeans, in walking 
with their (hoes on the clean linen cloth or 
carpets on which they lit, and occafionally 
tiedown. But to this, as to other encroach¬ 
ments on their cuftoms, they patiently fub- 
mlt, and even without any appearance 
of ill humour. 

The dfefs of the women varies a little, 
but not materially; and the diftindtion, as 
among the men, coofifts chiefly in the 
fmenefs of the doth, and the number and 
value of their jewels. They in general 
wear a clofe jacket, which only extends 

down- 
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downwards to cover the breads, but com¬ 
pletely (hews their form. It has tight fleeves, 
that reach about half way from the (boulder 
# to the elbow j and a narrow border round 
all the edges, painted or embroidered in 
different colours. A piece of white cotton 
cloth, wrapped feveral times round the 
loins, and falling down over the legs 
aimed to the ankle on one fide, but not 
quite fo low on the other, ferves as a pet¬ 
ticoat, A wide piece of muflm is thrown 
over the left (boulder, which, paffmg under 
tine right arm, is crofted round the mid¬ 
dle, and being faftened by tucking part of 
it under the piece of cloth that is wrapped 
round the loins, hangs down to the feet. 
They fometiroes lift one end of this piece of 
muilin, and fpread it over the head, to 
ferve as a hood or veil. The hair is com¬ 
monly rolled up into a knot, or bunch, to¬ 
wards the back of the head, which is faftened 
with a gold bodkin ; it is ornamented with 
jewels: and fome have curls that hang be¬ 



fore 
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fore and behind the ears. They wear 
bracelets on their arms, rings in their ears* 
on their -fingers, their ankles, and toes, and 
fometimes a fmall ring on one fide of the t 
noftril. 

In Kafhmire they wear a jacket like 
other Hindoo women, a petticoat with a - 
painted border, the hair plaited and hang¬ 
ing down behind, and a muflin veil, that 
covers the head, and falls down below the 
middle *. 

The Hindoos are averfe to many of 
thofe accomplifhments in women that are 
fo juftly admired by Europeans. They fay, 
they would be injurious to that fimplicity 
of manners, and decorum of behaviour, 
which are requifite to render them eftimable 
in their families: that, by too much en- 

> - ■ -■ ■ * *■' i.l« i i 

* Mr. Forfter. 


gaging 
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gaging the mind, they would lead their 
attention away from their children and hut : - 
hand, and give them a difreiifli to thofe 
cares to which they think Providence has 
defigned them : and, as they ftri&ly ad¬ 
here to this opinion, there arc few 'Hindoo 
women to be found who can either read or v 
write. 

But the dancing women, who are 'the 
votaries of pleafure, are taught every qua¬ 
lification which they imagine may tend to 
captivate and entertain the other fex. They 
compofe a feparate dais, live under the 
protection of government, and according to 
their own particular rules. 

In the code of Gentoo laws and cuftoms 
it is laid: u If a dancing girl commit a 
“ crime that renders her property liable to 
confifcation, the magi ft rate thall confifcate 
u all her efleets, except her clothes, jewels 9 
“ and dwelling. In the fame manner, to 
fr t X “ a foldier 

(3/j , 
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“ a foldier fhall be left his implements of 
u war; and to a man exercifing any pro* 
“ feffion, the implements of that profef- 
“ lion fhall be exempted from the confifca* 
tt tion of the reft of his property.” 

The dancing women eat meat of any 
kind, except beef. They even drink fpiritu* 
ous liquors, which perhaps may have led 
the Greeks who accompanied Alexander 
to imagine that the other Hindoos did the 
fame. 

They appear in a variety of drelfes. Be- 
fide thofe that have been already mention¬ 
ed, they fometimes wear trowfers, like the 
Perfians; a Jama of. worked muflin, or 
gold or fiiver tiflue ; the hair plaited and 
hanging down behind, with fpiral curls on 
each fide of the face; and to the gold or 
fiber rings on the ankles, in fome of their 
dances they attach fmall bells of the fame 
metals. The figures of the Bacchantes, 

that 
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that are to be met with in antique paintings 
and bas reliefs,, niay ferve as exadt repre- 
fentatiorrs of l'ome of the dancing women 
in Hindoftan* 

jNo religious ceremony, or feftival of a ny 
kind, is thought to be performed with re¬ 
quisite order and magnificence, unlefs ac- 
companied by dancing ; and every temple 
has a fet of dancers belonging to it, which 
is more or lels numerous, according to the 
fze and wealth of the temple. In their early 
infancy, the dancers are dedicated to its 
fervice with religious foiemnity, and from its 
revenue they are maintained and brought up . 
The women are taught mulic and dancing, 
and not unfrequently to read and write. 
The dancers are excluded from marriage;—■ 
their daughters follow the footfleps of their 
mothers, and the forts are taught to play ori 
Various mufical inftruments. 

In a country of fuch vaft extent of lati¬ 
tude, the complexion as well as the phyiical 
Vol. II. E 


con- 
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confirmation of the people mull be liable to 
considerable variation; thofe in the north¬ 
ern, being more fair and robuft than thofe 
in | the fouthern, provinces. But the 
Hindoo women, in general, are finely 
fhaped, gentle in their manners, and have 
Something foft and mufical in their 
voices 

All 


* Mr. Forfter, in his letter from Kafhmire, dated in 
April 1783, fpeakingof the women, fays: 

« They have a bright, olive complexion, fine fea- 
« tures, and are delicately lhaped. There is a pleafing 
« freedom in their manners, without any tendency to 
*( immodefty, which feems the refult of that confi- 
« dence which the Hindoo hufbands in general re- 
« pofe in their wives.” 

Doctor Robertfon fays (p. 34 ^- in note to the 
Appendix), “ The cuttom of fecluding women, and 
« the ftridnefs with which they are confined, is like- 
“ wife fuppofed to have been introduced by the Ma¬ 
tt homedans.” And afterwards, “ But while I men- 
« tion this remark, it is proper likewife to obferve, 
« that, from a paflagein Strabo, there is reafon to 

« think. 
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All Hindoo families are governed by the 
male feui. or* to whom great refped is 
fhown ; nor will a foil lit down in the pre- 


“ think, that, in the age. of Alexander the Great, wo‘ 
men in India were guarded with the tame jealous 
“ attention as at prefent. When their princes, fays .he' 
u (copying Megafthenes), Jet alt upon a public hunt , 
i( they are accompanied by a number of their women ; but, 

“ along the road in which they travel, ropes are f retched on 
u each fide , and if any man approach near to them, he if 
u irflantly put to death ” But it fhould be remembered ,, 
that; Megaft'henes is allowed to be the molt fabulous 
of writers. It is very probable, that guards were then 
ftationed to keep off the multitude, as they are now; 
and that the imagination of Megafthenes has added the 
ropes along the road, and the puniflmient of death, to 
thofe who came within them. But as far as my own 
knowledge and inquiries extend, I have never found 
that the Hindoo women were debarred the fociety of 
fhe men; and, though they may hide themfelves from 
the fight of rude intruding foreigners, they, even 
among the Brahmans, in their families, mingle freely 
with thofe of the other fex. 

fence 
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fence of his father, until commanded by 
him fo to do 

The houfes of the Hindoos are generally 
meaner than might be expected, in a coun¬ 
try where ufeful and ornamental architect 
tore has made fo great progrefs, and with 
an ingenious people who are fond of eale, 
pleafure, and oftentation. But the con- 
itant warmth of the climate, which in¬ 
clines them to feek the air under porticos, 
or the fhade of trees, may, perhaps, make 
them lefs attentive to the internal conve¬ 
nience and elegance of their houfes. In 
the fouthern parts of India, even thofe of 
perfons of rank and wealth, though large, 
are but of a mean appearance. For the 



* Mr. Forfter obferves, That in the courfe of his re- 
fidence in India, and acquaintance with the Hindoos, 
he never knew an inftance of direct undutifulnefs to 
parents. To which I can add the teilimony of my 


own experience. 



fake 
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fake of coolnefs, and to avoid the trouble 
of flairs, they are generally but of one 
flory. On the outfide of the houfe, and on 
each fide of the door, is a narrow vtranda, 
or gallery, covered by the dope of the roof, 
which projects over it, and which, as far 
as the gallery extends, is flipported by brick 
or wooden pillars. The floor of the gallery 
is raifed about thirty inches above the level 
of the flreetj and Peons , and bearers of 
palankeens , are generally found fitting and 
lying down there. The entrance leads in- > 
to a court, part of which is alfo furrounded 
by a gallery like that without. On one fide 
of the court, there is alarge room, on a level 
with the floor of the gallery, and open in 
front, which is fpread with mats and car¬ 
pets, and thefe again covered with white 
cotton cloth. Here the mafter of the houfe 
receives vifits, and tranfads his bufinefs. 
The entrances from this court to the pri¬ 
vate apartments and offices, are by very 


fmall doors. The lioufes may be more or 


ft % 


lei's 
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lefs extenfive, may have one or more courts 
or public rooms j but they are commonly 
built on a plan fmiilar to that I have de- 
fcribed. In the northern part of Hindoo 
ftan, however, houfes of two and three (to¬ 
nes are very frequent; and ruins of palaces 
are to be met with over all the country, 
which announce the fplendor and magnifi¬ 
cence of its ancient princes. 

In the code of Gentoo laws, we find a 
prohibition of the ufe of fire-arms j which, 
as the tranflator obferves, in records of fuch 
unfathomable antiquity, muft caufe a eon- 
fiderable degree of furprife. The word in 
Sanfkrit is agny after , or weapons of fire 5 
and mention is alfo made of Jheft agny, or 
the weapon that kills a hundred men at 
once, which is tranflated cannon , The 
Pooran Saftra* afcribes the invention of 
thel'e deftruftive engines to the artift Bae(h« 


* See fecond note, page 125. tfr iif/ ' - 1 . 

C’n\ vdokerma. 






rtiN/sr^ 
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vookerma, or Vifvacarma , who, according 
to Sir William Jones, is the Vulcan of the 
Hindoos, and is faid to have forged all the 
weapons for the war that was maintained 
in the Sutty Youg between Dewta and 
Affoor, or the good and evil fpirits. 

It is certain, that even in thofe parts of 
Hindoftan that never were frequented either 
by Mahomedans or Europeans, we have 


met with rockets, a weapon which the na¬ 
tives almoft univerfally employ in war. 
The rocket confifts of a tube of iron, about 
eight inches long, and an inch and a half 
in diameter, clofed at one end *. It is 
filled in the fame manner as an ordinary 
fky-rocket, and fattened towards the end of 
a piece of bamboo, fcarcely as thick as a 
walking cane, and about four feet long, 
which is pointed with iron. At the op- 
pofite end of the tube from the iron point. 


. . 


* See the title-page, vol. ii. 
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or that towards the head of the ffiafr, ia 
the match. The man who ufes it, points 
the end of the fhaft that is fhod with iron, 
to the object to which he means to dired 
it; and, fetting fire to the match, it goes 
oif with great velocity. By the irregularity 
of its motion, it is difficult to be avoided, 
and fometimes ads with confiderable effed, 
eipecially among cavalry. 

Fire balls, or blue lights, employed in 
befieged places in the night, to obferve the 
motions of befiegers, are, I believe, to be 
found in every part of Hindoftan, and in 
greater perfedion than any that are made 
in Europe. Fire-works feem to have, 
been a principal article of amufement with 
the Hindoos from the ear Heft times, and 
are conftantiy ufed on occafions of re-* 
joking. 

I would not, however, venture pofitively 
to affirm, that gunpowder, granulated, or 
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exactly fuch as is made at prefent, was 
known to the Hindoos before it was dif- 
covered by the Europeans. But it feems 
evident that they knew, much earlier than >/■ 
we did, a coinpofition that poffeffed fome 
of its qualities, and gave bodies a project 
tile motion. Had they received the dif- 
covery of it from (trangers, they would 
have received at the fame time the weapons 
with which it is employed; and, in that 
cafe, would not have had recourfe <?o the 
lefs ingenious invention of the rocket; 
though, being accuftomed to this weapon, 
they may (till continue to ufe it. 

The Jhet-agny I confefs I am at a lofs 
to account for, unlefs it mean thofe cavi¬ 
ties that have been found in fome of their 
fortreflbs, hewn in the folid rocks, and 
formed to a certain elevation, for the pur- 
pofe of throwing (tones on befiegers, in the 
manner that (hells are thrown from mor¬ 
tars. .. a 

A com- 
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A corapdfition of a fimilar kind with 
gunpowder, was found in ufe among the 
Chinefe. Some have pretended, that the 
art of making it was communicated to 
them by Europeans, which has been con¬ 
futed l>y others, who allege that it was 
invented by them.(elves. But there are fe- 
veral reaiems to induce me to believe^ that 
the people of Pegu, Siam, and China, re¬ 
ceived many of their improvements from 
IBndoftan. 

Though chariots of war are no longer 
ufed, they are frequently mentioned in 
their ancient writings. “ The horfe, 
“ chariots, elephants, and infantry, are 
u in Sanfkrit called, the four members 
u of an army *. On each Hank, the 
u horfe; on the two Hanks of the horie. 


* Mr. Wilkins, 


“ the 
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w the chariots; on the two flanks of the 
“ chariots, the elephants, &c, 

In the fame article of the Hindoo laws, 
by which fire-arms and poifoned weapons 
are forbidden, it is alfo faid: “ Nor fhall 
il he (meaning the prince) flay in war an 
“ eunuch, nor any perfon, who, putting 
“ his hands together, fhall fupplicate for 
“ quarter j nor any one who has no means 
of efcape; nor any one who is fitting 
“ down; nor one who fays, ‘ 1 am become 


* The Heetopades. 

Quintus Curtius fays ,—Svmma virium in curribus :— 
Senos viros Jtnguli vehebant; duos clypeatos , duos fagit- 
tarios ab utroque latere difpojitos; cateri auriga erant , 
baud fane inermes j quippe jacula complura , ubi comi¬ 
nus preliandum truly omiffis habenis> in hojlem ingerebant. 
Cceterum vix ullus ufus hiijus auxilii eo die fuit. Nam- 
que y lit fuprd diBum eft, imber violentius quam alias 
JufuSy campos labricos et inequitabiles fecerat: gravefque 9 
& propemodum immobiles currus y illuvie & voraginibus 
harebant. Q^Curt, lib. viii. cap. 14, > 
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« of pur party f nor any man who is 
« afleep; nor any one who is naked ; nor 
« Shy one who is not employed in war, or 
« who is come to fee the battle; nor any 
« one whilft he is fighting with another; 
nor any one whole -weapons are broken ; 
nor any one who is fearful of the fight, 
and who runneth away.” 

In thefe laws mention is made of .the 
Purrekeh, or trial by ordeal, which was one 
of the firft laws inflituted by Mofes among 
./ the Jews hire or water were ufually 
employed, but in India the mode varies, 
and is often determined by the choice of 
the parties. I remember a letter from 
a man of rank, who was accufed of cor- 
refponding in time of war with the 
enemy, in which he lays, “ l<et my ac« 


* Sec the fifth chapter of Numbers, from the 12th 
to the 2 id verfe, 

m «cufcr 
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<fi citfer be produced; let me fee him 
face. to face j let the inoll venomous 
“ fnake-s be put into a pot j let us put our 
** hands into it together; let: it be covered 
u for a certain time ; and he who remain- 
6ti etb unhurt, fliall be innocent.” 

This trial is always accompanied with 
the folemnities of a religious ceremony, 
and in fome parts of India, it Is'laid, the 
onion is introduced to render it more 
awful *. It is alfo mentioned, that in thole 












F 











* Mr. Forfter. 


In the relation of Wiliiam .Methold, contained in 
Thevenot, he .mentions Hindoos who abftain from 
eating the onion ; which he aferibes to veins that are 
found in it refenibling blood.—But many other vege¬ 
tables that are eat by them, contain veins, or fibres, 
of a finer red than thole to be met with in the onion. 
Their refpefit for this plant mull therefore be alligned 
to fome other caufe 

/fc*' ' Schouten, 
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parts the ufe of that plant is abftained 
from; though a vegetable diet, without, 
I believe, any other reftridtion, is fo ftrongly 
recommended. The onion having been alfo 
held in veneration by the Egyptians, if 
fie fame idea really obtains in Hindoftan, we 
fhould fuppofe that the natives of the one 
mull have received it from thofe of the 
other country. That plant prefents no¬ 
thing, either in its appearance or quali¬ 
ties, to entitle it to peculiar refped:; and 
the kind of awful regard paid to it, mull 
therefore have arifen from fome particu¬ 
lar circumftance with which we are now 
unacquainted. 


Schouten, in fpeaking of the Hindoos of Cambay 
and Guzerat, fays, 

“ II y en a qui ne veulent point manger d’oignons, 
t( ni d ail, ni d’oeufs, ni de lait, ni d’autres chofes 
** femblables, ni rien qui foit roug% de peur qu’il n’y 
u ait du fang.” Voyage de Gautier Schouten, tom. i. 
p. 406• Edit. d’Amfterdam, 1708. 



The 
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The high veneration in which the 
Nympbea Lotos * was held by the Egyptians, 
is fully known; and at this hour it is 
equally venerated by the Hindoos, Sir 
William Jones, in ipeaking of Briiaiha, 
Vifhnou, and Shiva, as emblematical re¬ 
presentations of the Deity, fays, 

The fir ft operations of thefe three 
u powers are evidently defcribed in the clif- 
“ fetent Pouranas , by a number of alle™ 
“ gories; and from them we may deduce 
u the Ionian philofophy of prim aval water. 




A 




* This fptcies of the Lotos, . 

ts well as 

the Lvhiast 

4 


Lotos, or Rhamrms Lotos of Linnaeus, have been often 
mentioned by ancient authors. The belt defeription, 
I believe, that has been given by any of the ancients 
of the Nymphea Lotos, is to be found in Pliny, lib. xiih 
tap, 17. But the Lotos that gave the name and rife to 
the'Ron of the Lotophages in Homer, is undoubtedly 
the Rhgmnus Lotos ; for a moft accurate defenption of 
which, fee the Memoire of M. des Fontairtes, delivered. 
£0 the Academy of Sciences at Paris in \ 7 8 7, 

“ the 
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“ the dodtrine of mundane egg, and the 
46 veneration paid to the Nymphea or 
* c Lotos, which was anciently revered in 
“ Egypt, as it is at prefent in Hindoftan, 
4t Tibet, and Nepal. The Tibetians are faid 
to embellifh their temples and altars with 
“ it; and a native of Nepal made proftra- 
u tions before it on Entering my ftudy, 
“ where the fine plant and beautiful flowers 
“ lay for examination **” 

With the Egyptians it ornamented the 
head of Ofiris ; it was ftruck upon their 
coins ; it is to be found among the medals 
and engravings of the Greeks; and it ftill 
adorns fome of the divinities of India* 

It may, however, be obferved, that the 
circumftances which probably gave rile 
to a veneration for the Lotos, were com¬ 
mon to Egypt and to Hindoftan, and 


* Afiatick Refearches, vol. i. p. 243* 



might 


I 
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lintiglit have equally operated on the minds 
of a fuperftitious people, though entirely 
unacquainted with each other. Both the 
Hindoos and Egyptians paid adoration to 
the Sun ; water * was like wife revered 
by them : the appearance, therefore* of 
a beautiful flower upon that element in the 


morning 

as 

if to 

ialute the riling God, 

and its 

clod 

ng ant 

1 hiding itfelf on his 

dilappea; 

ring 

in the 

evening, were circum- 

fiances 

that 

mull 

loon have attracted 

notice, 

and, 

by the art of the pried.- 

hood,, might 

eafily 

be aferibed to fome- 


thing more than natural can fee. But. how¬ 
ever plauflbie this way of arguing may ap¬ 
pear, I think the kind of veneration fhewn 

* As the Nile in Egypt, io every river in Bin- 
doflin, from its beneficent effects, is the, fuppofed 
offspring of fome divinity. The Brimha-pooter, is 
the ion of Briiriha.—The Gangs, or Ganges, flows 
from Yiflmou.—The Jumna, or Yanina, is dofeended 
from the Sun.—The Kriflma, the Bawatiy, &c. aii 
have fome parent deity. 

Vot,. II. F • by 
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% 

# 

by both people for the Lotos, is fo pe¬ 
culiarly alike, as to entitle it to ftand as 
one of the many proofs that are to be 
found, of their near affinity to each other. 

An abhorrence to the fliedding of blood, 
—the offspring of nature, nurfed by habit, 
and fan&ified by religion j—the influence 
of the moll; regular of climates, which 
leffens the wants of life, and makes men 
r averfe to labour;—perhaps, alfo, the mo¬ 
derate ufe of animal food, and abflinence 
from fpirituous liquors; contribute to render 
the Hindoos the mildeft, and probably the 
moll enervated, inhabitants of the globe 
That they ffiould poffefs patience and re- 


* In a country of fuch immenfe extent, there are 
undoubtedly exceptions to this general character; 
people accuftomed to war acquire courage by being 
frequently expofed to danger; and, as has already 
been observed, the inhabitants of the northern parts 
of Hindoftan are hardier and Wronger than thofe of 
the fouth, 

. ■ fri 


Agnation 
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nation under calamity, is perhaps not 
much to be wondered at, as the fame eaufes 
that tend to damp exertion may produce 
thole qualities; but we have alfo num- 
berlefs inftances of firmnefs and active 
courage that occafion a coniklerable degree 
of furprife. The gentle, and generally 
timid Hindoo, while under the influence 
of his religion, or his ideas of duty and 
honour % will not only meet death whit 
.indifference, but embrace it by choice, 

‘ ■' -.An 


■ 

fe.*. 




'* Many bottom of honour depend on certain re¬ 
ceived opinions. The Greek and Roman heroes do 
not feem to have been fo fufceptible of certain exprek 
lions of reproach, or to have relented them as affronts, 
to which a modern, of perhaps lefs virtue, would rather 
die than lubmit. 'The mi (locks could lay, u Strike, 
but hear me.”—Falsehood. and treachery are held 
tiifhohourabic every where.-—-This may perhaps be de¬ 
nied; but I believe many travellers have fallen into 
error, by haftily judging of nations by whaMnay have 
particularly happened to themfelves: and although 
thefe vices may be more prevalent in fome countries 
than in others, I never knew of any country - in which 

F »: a per- 
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An Englilhman, whilft on a hunting 
party, haftily ft ruck a Peon * 9 for impro¬ 
perly letting Ioofe a grey-hound. The 
Peon happened to be a Rajah-pout, which 
is the higheft tribe of liindoo foldiers. 
On receiving the blow, he ftarted back with 
an appearance of horror and amazement, 
and drew his poignard. But again com¬ 
pelling himfelf, and looking ftedfaftly at his 
mafter, he faid, “ I am your fervant, I 
“ have long eat your bread j*: ”—and hav¬ 


ing 


a perfon, who happened to be difeovered in either, did, 
not endeavour to excufe and juflify himfelf, and thus 
betray his confcioufnefs of ignominy. 

* A Peon is properly a foot foldier. Men of rank 
have always Peons in their fervice. They wear a fabre 
and poignard. They attend their mafters when they 
go abroad, carry meffages, and are in general extremely 
faithful. Thofe of the proper Hindoo calls will not 
do any menial office ; but Europeans frequently take 
Panars, of cutcajls, intojrheir fervice, whom they em¬ 
ploy ns Peons. 

f The expreflion literally is, I have long eat your rice. 
Sometimes it is faid, I have long eat your fait, as from the 


* 


n 


fcarcitv 
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ing pronounced this, he plunged the dag¬ 
ger into his own bofom. In thofe few 
words he furely pathetically expreffed, 
“ The arm that has been nourifhed by you, 
“ fhall not be employed to take away your 
“ life; but, in fparing yours, I muft give 
“ up my own, as I cannot furvive my dif- 
“ honour.” Y 

4 

Some fepoys in the Engiilh fervice, being 
condemned to death on account of a mu- 
tiny, it was ordered that they fhould be 
blown off from cannon in front of the 
army. Some of the offenders being grena¬ 
diers, on feeing others who were not, led 
forth to fuffer before them, they called 
out : <c As we have generally drown the 
“ way on fervices of danger, why fhould 
“ we be denied that diftindtion now 


fcarcity of that article in many parts of Hindoftan, and 
its great importance as an ingredient in food, a very 
high value is attached to it. 


r 3 
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They walked towards the guns with firm- 
nets and coinpofure ; requeiled to be fpared 
the indignity of being tied j and, placing 
their breads to the muzzles of the cannon, 
were (hot away. Though feveral had been, 
condemned, the behaviour of thefe men 
operated fo fhongly on the feelings of the 
commanding officer, that the reft were 

The Rajah of Ongole having been 
driven from his pofleffions, after fome 
fraitlefs attempts he refolved to make a 
laft: effort to recover them. He accord¬ 
ingly entered the province at the head of 
tftoie who had full, accompanied him, and 
was joined by many of his fubjedts, The 
Engliffi officer who commanded at Ongole 
for the Nabob of Arcot, marched to oppofe 
him. They met: in the engagement the 
Rajah was killed by a rnufket ihot; and 
tnoft of his principal followers having alfo 
fallen, the reft of his troops were broken, 

and 



pardoned. 
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and fled. The Englifh commander be- 

#■ 

Ing informed that a relation of the Rajah 
was on the field wounded, went up to him 
with an interpreter, to offer him his pro- 
te&ion and affiftance. He found him lying 
on the ground, and fpealcing to an at¬ 
tendant, of whom he was inquiring whe¬ 
ther the Rajah’s body had been carried off. 
Being informed that it had, without making 
any reply, he gave himfelf a. wound with 
his poignard, of which he almoft in&andy 
expired, 

When a Hindoo finds that life is near 
its end, he will talk of his approaching 
dilfolution with great compofure; and if 
near to the Ganges, or any other facred 
river, will defire to be carried out to ex¬ 
pire on its bank; nor will he do any 
thing to preferve life, that may be in any 


* Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Fletcher, 
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way contrary to the rules of his caft or 
his religion. One of the natives, who was 
employed in an. eminent poll at an Englifh 
fettlement, being prevailed on in a dan¬ 
gerous illnefs to receive a vifit from an 
European dodor, it was found that by- 
long abftinence, which in licknefs the 
Hindoos often carry to excefs, the ftomach 
would no longer retain any nourilliment. 
The diforder likewife being of a putrid 
kind, the dodor wifhed to give the bark in, 
ftrong wine j but the Hindoo pofitively re- 
fu fed to take it, notwithftanding many ar-* 
gurnents that were ufed both by the dodor, 
and the governor who accompanied him, 
and who had a confiderable degree of in« 
ifiuence over the Hindoo. They promiled 
that it ihould remain an inviolable fecret: 
but h e replied with great cal nine fs, that he 
could not conceal it from hwfelf; and a 
few days afterwards fell a vidim to his 
perfeverance, 

Though 
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Though 1 could add many examples both 
of a£tive and patient courage, 1 fhall conclude 
with relating the principal circumftances of 
a melancholy ftory, which has already been 
detailed by a juftly efteemed hiftorian*, and 
is commemorated and fung in ballads, ac¬ 
cording to the cuftom of Hindoftan. 

Monfiepr de Bufly having, in 1757, led 
the army which he then commanded, into 
the provinces called the Northern Circars, 
the revenue of which had been, through 
his means, granted to the French by the 
Soubadar Salabat Jung; Viziaramrauze, 
Rajah of Vizianagaram, the mo ft powerful of 
the Rajahs of Cicacole, was chiefly confulted 
by him on the affairs of that province, and 
enjoyed a principal fhare in his confidence. 
The Rajah, having either farmed the re¬ 
venue of Cicacole at a certain rent, or being 
entrufted with the management of it, foon 
made ufe of the authority which this gave 


* Mr Orme, 


him 
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Mm to. gratify an animoftty that had long 
occupied Jus 

The poffeffiorxs of Raagarow, Rajah of 
Boobeli, bordered upon thole of Vizia- 
yamrauze, and difput.es concerning their 
boundaries, and the diverting the comae oi; 
ftreamswere very frequent. But the fe- 
cret and probablv the moft powerful caufe 
of his hatred, was the confequence that 
Rangarow derived from his birth j to which 
the other, notwithftanding his fuperior 
wealth and pofieflions, afpired in vain. 
Rapgarow ’ enjoyed the honour of an il- 
.juft nous anceflry, and could not always 
fupprefs the indignation which a confct- 
oufnefs of fuperior birth is apt to pro¬ 
duce in an elevated mind, when expofed 
to the mfolence of one of inferior ex- 


* In a country where water is to much required for- 
cultivation, this is often the iubju& of great diftenhots 
between neighbouring proprietors of lands, 

tra&ion* 
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traction, to whom fortune has been more 
propitious; he claimed his defcent from 
the ancient kings of Orixa, and his per¬ 
son and family were univerfally refpe&'ed. 
Viziaramrauze, comparatively with him, 
was but of mean extraction ; his family 
had been raifed and enriched by intrigues 
at the courts of Mahomedan viceroys.— 
He took an early opportunity of writing 
to Rangarow, calling on him to attend him 
as the delegate of the government, and to 
account with him for his tribute. The’other 
faw the danger to which he was expofed * 
if he refufed—the indignity, if he com¬ 
plied ; and his feelings being too powerful 
to yield to the fuggeftions of prudence, 
without deigning to reply, he wrote to 
.Monfieur de Bulky, alluring him of his 
readinefs to conform in every thing to his 
commands, except attending on his inve¬ 
terate enemy ; a mortification he conjured 
him not to infill upon. The letter was pro¬ 
bably intercepted by Viziaramrauze, and 
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Kangarow’s filence and non-appearance 
were conftrued- into contempt .and difaf- 
fc&ioru About the fame time, feme fe- 
poys in the French fervice, with fome of 
Vmaramrau2e ? s Peon?, in attempting to en¬ 
ter the Bioheli diftrict, were driven back. 
The people of that country lay, they were 
fent on purpofe by him, without any com-' 
ipunicatioti to the Rajah, with a view ta 
provoke refiftance. Rut in whatever way 
it aroie, this circumftance confirmed the 
opinion Monfleur de Bufiy had been taught 
to entertain, and Viziaramrauze availed 
him felt of that difpOfkion, to perfuade him 
to march towards Rooheli with their joint 
.forces. When Rangarow was informed 
of the motion of the French army, and 
that Viziaramrauze accompanied it, th« 
former attempt that had been made to enter 
his territory, and his letter not having been 
replied to, concurred in making him be¬ 
lieve that his ruin was refolvcd. B'e- 
mg too proud to fly, or preferring any 


alternative 
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alternative to that of living as a fiippliaot 
in another country, he took the fatal re.G> 
lutioR, inftead of going and appealing to 
the jufti.ce of Monfieur da Bully, to pre¬ 
pare for defence, and fuffered himfelf to be 
Hint up in a i m all and i 11-confhudted fort 
with his family and principal relations* 
The place was immediately attacked ; the 
artillery fopn made a breach in the Walls, 
hut the befieged, fighting with that courage 
which is produced by refentment and de~ 
fpair, repul fed an affauit, though fuftametl 
for a confiderable time. On the 24th of 
January 1758, a iecond aflault was made 
and repulfed as the former ; but the number 
of the befieged being now much dimiiidhecf 
Rangarow alferobled his kinfrnen, and in¬ 
formed them, <£ that as it was impoffible to 
“defend the place much longer, or per- 
i* haps even to refill another affault, he 
44 had refolved not to outlive his misfor- 
44 tunes, or expole himfeit and his fatbily 
64 to the luimillation of appearing as cap- 

Y “lives 
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“ tives. before a perfon he defpifecl: that 
« he did net with, however, that his ex- 
“ ample fhould have any' influence on 
u them, nor would he offer them any ad- 
<£ vice : that having followed the didates 
“ of his own mind, he left them to be 
“ guided by theirs; nor did he fee that 
“ they flood in the fame predicament 
“ that he did, for as the refentment of 
u their enemies was direded entirely againft 
“ himfelf, they would probably, after his 
“ death, be lefs inclined to feverity.” But 
they unanimoufly approved of his fenti- 
ments, and declared that they would not 
furvive him. He then fent for his only 
child, an infant fon, and taking him in 
his arms, and add refling him as all that re¬ 
mained of an ancient, illuftrious, but un¬ 
fortunate race of princes, he gave him his 
dying blefling, and delivering him to the 
care of two of his officers, in whofe pru¬ 
dence he could confide, he delired them to 
conceal themfelves with him in a fecret place 

%i) tlU 
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till night, and endeavour to convey him. 
to one of his friends, a Rajah, among 
the vveftem mountains, with this mef- 


fage: 

*'* Rangarow fern 

Is you 

his Ion, as 

u the 

lap pledge of l 

da con 

fidence and 


<s afie&ian." 

The refolutlons taken in this alterably 
being adopted by all who were in the place, 
they employed a ihort time in performing 
fome religions ceremonies, and hi taking a 
fokmn leave of each other* Returning to 
their refpe&ive dwellings, they prepared 
them for the dames with draw, and inch 
other combuftible materials as they could 
procure. The women ajfifted them with 
alacrity and zeal, and every one received 
the wound of death, from the hand of the 
perfon to whom pie was rapid nearly allied, 
or warn it with her own. This dreadful 
fcetie being doled, the men let §re to their 
houfes, that they might yet fee this la ft ce¬ 
remony performed, and be certain that die 
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bodies of their women fhould not be ex- 
pofed to any infult. 

The enemy obferving the conflagration, 
had again mounted the breach at the time 
Rangarow and his followers returned to it. 
He fell by a mufket-ball; and every man 
who accompanied him was killed, as they 
difdained to receive quarter. The only 

i * 1 s'*'*' •* fx. •.?£*;' / ^4 

living ..perfon found in the fort was an old 
Brahman, who related the difmal tale # . 


* I was told the circumftance as above related by 
fome of the Rajahs of that part of the country, who 
had the means of being perfectly informed. The 
Bocbeli diftri£i: Was in the pofTdTion of the Rajah of 
Vizianagaram not many years ago; though, I be¬ 
lieve, Rangarow’s fon was then alive, and perhaps is 
now living. He was then fupported by the benevo¬ 
lence of fome of the Rajahs. 

In Quintus Curtius we have an example fimilar to 
this: — Sed cum in obfulione perfeveraffet, oppidani def- 
peratd. falute , ignem fubjecere teftis, fe qitoque ac liberos 
conjugefque incendio cremanU Quod cum ipfiaugerent y hojles 
extinguerent , nova forma pugna eratdelebant incolce 
urbem, hojles defendebant. QTurt. lib. ix. cap. 4. 

Monfieur 
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Monfieur de Buffy, who is faid to have 
been deeply afle&ed by this horrid cata- 
ftrophe, refolved to quit a place where every 
objed recalled to his mind the unhappy 
fate of its late inhabitants. Notwithftand* 
ing the various revolutions which the em¬ 
pire had undergone, they ftill had retained 
a fins}! and remote corner of the extenfive 
■poffeffions of their anceftors, which they 
might have continued to enjoy for many 
ages yet. to come, but for the precipitancy 
of Europeans, who, on more occaftons 
than this, have been the caufe of much 
milery and wretchednefs, by blindly taking 
part in Asiatic difputes, without properly 
inquiring into and underftandmg them. 

The two officers to whofe care Rangarow 
had confided his ion, having fuccefsfully 
executed the truil that was committed to 
them, came difguifed as Yogeys into the 
camp of Viziaramrauzc the day preceding 
Vql,. IT, G that 
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that on which the army was to march from 
Boobeli. With the freedom allowed to 
thofe devotees, they took their Ration under 
a tree near his tent, without being ques¬ 
tioned. In the night they privately en¬ 
tered it, by creeping on the ground, and 
cutting a! hole in the fide of it where there 
happened to be no centinel. He was a 
corpulent unwieldy man: they found him, 
lying on his bed afleep; but awaking him, 
and telling him who they were, they ftruck 

tfv 

him with their poignards. The guards, on 
hearing a noife, rufhed in; but Viziaram- 
rauze was dead, being pierced with many 
wounds. Though they might, probably, 
have efcaped by the way they came in, they 
did not attempt it; but Handing by, and 
pointing to the body, faid, “Look here, 
“ we are fatisfied.” They related the means 
they had taken to avenge their chief; and, 
having declared that no other knew their 
intention, or was concerned with them, they 
were put to death, fatisfied with what they 

W had 
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liad done, and entirely refigned to receive 
their punUhznerit 


The Hindoos are great obfervers of do 
corum ; their manners are uftaffe&ed; they 
poffefs much natural politenefs, and have 
an extraordinary degree of caution in not 
faying or doing any thing which they 
imagine may offend. The Brahmans in 
general Ihew the ieafi; civility, which is 
owing to the precedence they affume ovef 
the other calls, and the deference that is 
continually fhewft them. 

Some years ago, the governor of an 
European fettlement was invited with fome 


* For another proof of the contempt’ which the 
Hindoos have for life, when put in competition with 
their fentiments of honour or religion, fee a remark¬ 
able inftance of a Tanjovine officer, who burnt himlelf 
to death ’at Devi-Cotah when taken by the '^nglith—- 
to be found in Orme’s Hiitory of the Tranfaaions ot 
the Britifh Nation in Hindoftan, vol. i. p. i \ 6 - 

...,G % other 
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other gentlemen to a feaft given by a Rajah 
on account of a wedding. It conftfted, as 
their evening entertainments always do, 
of fireworks, dancing, and Tinging. The 
place where the Rajah received the guefts, 
was a parterre, orfmall flower garden, fur- 
rounded by an arcade, or open gallery, 
fpread with carpets, and, as r, ufual, thefe 
covered with white linen cloth. In the 
middle of the parterre, there was a bafon 
with a fountain. The guefts entered by a 
gate in the centre of the building, oppoflte 
to the fide where the Rajah fat; and walk¬ 
ing up through the parterre, faluted him, 
and took their feats in the gallery. An 
elderly man, after having paid his com¬ 
pliments to the Rajah, inadvertently fell 
into the bafon. The attendants immedi¬ 
ately ran to his aiflftance, and took him 
out. The words and looks of all the na¬ 
tives were highly expreflive of concern; 
but when their anxiety had fubfided, by 
being informed that he had not received 
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any injury, they were not a little furprifed 
to oblerve fome of the Europeans in an 
immoderate fit of laughter, for which they 
were entirely at a lofs to account. 

I remember a young Rajah, a boy of 
about twelve years old, who came to viflt 
an Englilhman, and though he never had 
feen any European before, his manner was 
polite and unembarrafled; neither did he 
exprefs any furprife at dreffes and 6bje&s 
that were entirely new to him: yet this 
did not proceed from apathy or want of 
obfervation, for I understood afterwards, 
that he was very inquifitive, and afked a 
variety of pertinent queftions. 

The mental as well as phyfical faculties 
of the human fpecies feem to arrive fooner 
at maturity in Hindoftan, than in colder 
climates; and it is not uncommon to fee 
children behave and fpeak with a degree 
of gravity and propriety that feems in¬ 
.'s.® ■ O 3 
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compatible with their age. But the mind* 
like the body, perhaps does not enjoy that 
■vigour which is to be found in the natives 
of Europe* Befides moral eauies, which 
undoubtedly have coniiderable effcft, the 
climate certainly tends to enervate at leaft 
the body \ it is lefs capable of bearing fa¬ 
tigue ; the wants of life being few and 
eafily procured, exertion is lefs excited ; 
and every thing conduces to encourage in¬ 
dolence, and to ye of cafe. 


The venereal ciifeafe, that inveterate one* 
my of the human race, is to be met with 
in every part of Hindoftar*; and, I pre¬ 
fume, exifted there long before the difco- 
very of America by Columbus. The idea 
that it was originally peculiar to that quar¬ 
ter of the globe, is certainly erroneous: 
Like many other general opinions, it was 
admitted without inquiry; but it now 
feems extremely quellionable, whether if 
was even:brought from thence into Europe. 

% Had 

.. t f i'OJ. .p'.'." : .'s 
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Had it been carried into Hindoftan by 
Europeans fmee the difeovery of America, 
the epoch is fo recent, and the evil fo great, 
that in a country inhabited by an enlighten¬ 
ed people, and in which there is a conftant 
correfpondence between the principal towns, 
the time when it appeared, and probably 
the manner in which it was introduced, 
would have been marked and handed down 
to us. But there is no fuch tradition to be 
found; and it is but fair, therefore, to con¬ 
clude, that the Hindoos were afflidted with 
ft long before we became acquainted with 
them * *. 


* It appears, that this difeafe was found very preva¬ 
lent in the ifland of Madagafcar, by the early naviga¬ 
tors thither. M. Dellon, fays, e( Au refte comme tous 

* c ces infulaires menent une vie dilfolue et dereglee, la 
“ plus part font infedtes de maladies veneriennes, 
“ dont ils fe gueriflent d’une fa^on tres particuliere, 
u &c.” See Dellon, vol. i. page 44. edit, utfupra. 
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The gout, likewise, is every where found, 
though it feems milder in its. cffe&s, and lefs 
frequent, than in Europe, which may partly 
be owing to the extreme temperance of the 
people, and to the humour being in fome 
degree carried off by the aim oft coriftant 
perfpiration that is produced by the heat, of 
the climate* 

The fmall-pox, wherever it appears, is 
more., rapid in its progrefs, and generally 
more fatal, than in colder countries. Vil¬ 
lages may be feen almoft wholly deferted 
by their inhabitants from the apprehenfion 
of this diforder j which circumftance, 
among other things, may ferve as a proof, 
that they do not believe in predeftinaiion. 

The Hindoos are prohibited under the 
fevereft penalty, that of lofing their caft, 
from quitting Hindoftari without permit- 
fion i and the rules and reftridions with 
*, refpect 
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refpeft to their diet, render it almoft im- 
poflible, without fome exemption from 
them. Whether merchants and bankers 
have a general difpenfation, or travel by 
particular leave of the principal Brahmans 
at the places where they refide, we know 
not: but they and their agents now, as 
formerly, fettle in different foreign coun¬ 
tries, and perform the voyages neceffary to 
their occupation. They, however, every 
where abflain from eating fuch food as is 
forbidden them by their laws, and obferve, 
as far as poffible, their ablutions, and other 
religious duties *, 


There is a clafs of people, called Ban- v 
jariesy that do not belong to any caft, or 
any particular part of Hindoftan. They 
live in tents, and travel in feparate bodies, 
each of which is governed by its own par- 


* Mr. Stuart, and others, who have vifited thofe 
eftabliflied in foreign countries. * 

/f3> 
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ticukr regulations. They come frequently 
to towns on the fea-coaft, with oxen loaded 
with wheat and other articles j and, in ex¬ 
change, take away ipices, cotton, and wool¬ 
len cloths j but principally fait, which they 
carry to the interior parts of the country . 
Many of thefq parties have feme thouiands of 
oxen belonging to them. They are rarely 
other ways molefted, even in war, than by 
being fometimes preffed into the fervice of 
•an army to carry baggage or provifions; but, 
as foon as their fervices are no longer want¬ 
ed, they are paid and difmifled. 

There are many monuments in India, 
which prove that the Hindoos, not only 
in the feience of aftronorny, but alfo in 
mechanics, and other arts, had a know¬ 
ledge greatly iuperior to that which they 
now pofiejffj and there is a particular cha¬ 
racter Ramped on all their ancient works, 
which, like the pencil of a painter, dil- 
tinguifhes the original from, the perform* 



ance 
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ance of thofe who may have copied it, how¬ 
ever excellent, or even fuperior, the copy 
may be. But though I do not pretend to 
give my opinion as decifive upon the fub- 
jedt, I cannot help obferving, that in exa¬ 
mining fome ftatues of Egyptian workman- 
fhip, their ftrong refemblance to thofe of 
the Hindoos gave me the idea of a copy, in 
which fome of the acceffary parts of the ori¬ 
ginal were left out. In the art of painting, 
the Hindoos certainly do not excel $ nor 
does any thing remain to fhew that they were 
ever much fuperior to what they now are. 
They are not fo deficient in the art of colour¬ 
ing as in drawing, and they feem to be 
almoft wholly ignorant of the principles of 
perfpedtive. In fculpture, they appear to have 
made greater progrefs. Their ftatues, as I have 
before obferved, bear a great refemblance to 
thofe of the Egyptians; and though in gene- 

1 

ral they are rudely executed, and without 
much regard to anatomy, many of them 
difcover a degree of fkill fcarcely furpaffed 
by the beft Grecian artifts. 

Vo l. II. G 6 
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A proof of tie once flourifhing fUte of 
afcliitefture- ariaoiig them, is to be found 3u 
fome of their ancient temples. While the 
» ftupendous fize of the towers, the height 
and folidky of the walls, the fpace that is 
enelefed by them, and the immenfe labour 
that the whole announces, excite our won¬ 
der, and impofe refpeft; we find caufe to ad¬ 
mire the beauty, and often the fimplicky, of 
their compofition. Many are ftill in a ftate of 
perfeft prefervation, but others appear to be 
almoft entirely conftmfted of the fragments 
of ancient works deftroyed by the Maho- 
.medans, and rebuilt by the pious Hindoos, 
when they had obtained a refpite from per- 
fecution, but had loft their take and know¬ 
ledge in the arts The temples at joadpour 
are a remarkable inftance of this faft; there, 
are to be feen columns {landing upon ancient 
capitals, others fupporting bales, and rnaffy 
piers, conftmfted entirely of mutilated pieces 
of fcolpture. 

The s ftudy of medicine is followed in 
Hindoftan, by peribns who devote them™ 

felves 
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felves entirely to that profeffion; In their 
hooks are to be found the names, and fap- 

k 

pofed canfes of almoft all difeafes that are 
known, and receipts for the remedies that 
are to be applied. They confuit the piilfe 
with much attention, and, perhaps aided 
by the great fenfibility of their touch, they 
difcern with exadbiefs the lead variation 
in its motion. In all bilious cafes they 
preferibe copious purging, but are nt all 
times averfe to bleeding ? or vomiting. In 
feverifli complaints, they chiefly tfuft for 
a cure to extreme abftinence, and large 
draughts of cangi or light gruel made of rice. 
Mr. Stuart, whom i have already quoted, 
being with Hyder Ally in the engagement 
in which he. was defeated by the Mahrattas, 
Was left on the field covered with wounds, 
and taken prifonef. Bolides gun-(hot. 
wounds, he had many deep cuts on the 
head and arms with the fabre. He was put 
into a choultry | his wounds were «xami»~ 
ed \ and no ball having lodged, they were 

walked 
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Wafhed and tied up with frefh leaves, the 
names of which he does not remember. 
In iifteen days he was entirely out of 
danger, and able to move about; but 
during that time he had tafted nothing but 
cangi. 

According to the accounts of the mif- 
fionaries *, the Hindoos pofiefs a confi- 
derable degree of knowledge in chemiftry; 
and alchemy is as much in vogue and as 
ruinous in its confequences, as it was for¬ 
merly in Europe. 

We do not poflefs any fufficient know¬ 
ledge of their mulic, to enable us to give an 
opinion upon it. But though fome of their 
airs are very melodious, they feem to be 
but little advanced in that art, compara¬ 
tively with the progrefs it has made in 
Europe. 


* La Croze, vol. ii. p. 309. 

, , ? They 
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They have a great variety of mufical in- 
ftruments. Thofe ufed in war are, a 
kind of great, kettle drum, which Is car¬ 
ried on a camel, and ibmetimes on an ele¬ 
phant; the Dole* a fort of long; narrow 
drum, that is flung round the neck of 
the perfon who beats it; the Tamtam,, 
a flat drum, refembling a tabor, but larger 
and louder; the Talan, or cymbal; and 
various forts of trumpets. But inftead of 
the trumpet, the mountaineers and inha¬ 
bitants of the woods ufe a horn, and 
thole on the fea-coaft fometimes a large 
conch Ihell. 

To accompany the dancers and fingers, 
they generally ufe the Dole and Tamtam, 
by occafionally linking or rubbing them 
with their fingers ; flutes of different forts; 
fmall cymbals that are frequently made of 
lilver j and the Bein, or Vtna y a ftringed in- 
ftrument, which is played upon in the fame 

manner 
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manner as the guitar, but is larger, and 
has greater powers 

The Tary is a trumpet of great fize and 
moft lugubrious found, which they fome- 
times ufe to announce the death of per- 
fons of diftinftion, and conftantly at their 
funerals. 

At the temples they occafionally ufe aft 
their different inftruments. 

There are ftrollers, whofe occupation is 
to intrap fnakes, who ufe an inftrument 
called Magouty, refembling a fmall bag¬ 
pipe, in order, as they pretend, to bring 
them from their lurking-places by the 
charm of their mufic. They carry a num¬ 
ber of thofe reptiles with them in bags, 
which, though of the moft venomous kind. 


* See Sketch VIII, 

{i hoj 
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they take oul: with the naked hand ; and, 
throwing them on the ground, they are 
taught to rear and move about to the 
found of the Magouty, They very gravely 
fay, that by certain incantations, which 
they only are acquainted with, they cannot 
do them any harm. But it is probable, 
that, the fangs which convey the poifon 
are taken out; though others fay, that 
they only have the precaution to make 
them expend their venom, by frequently 
biting fomething previous to their Chewing 
them. 

Some of their jugglers are fo extremely 
expert, that feveral of the early travellers 
and miOionaries feem to have been fully 
perfuaded, that many of their tricks were 
performed by fupernatural powers, obtained 
by means of conjurations. 

yy ,V d& V> - • . , ■ a i/v 

When we ohferve how few and iimple 
the utenfils are, that are employed by the 

Vol. II. H arufans 
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artifans in Hindoftan of every kind, we 
muft be furprifed at the nicenefs and delicacy 
of fome of their works, and the fize and 
magnificence of others ; for which nothing 
but the extreme attention and unwearied 
patience which charadterife the inhabitants 
of that country can account. 

The weaver early in the morning fets 
up his loom under the fhade of a tree, 
and takes it down in the evening. The 
fine muffins are indeed woven within doors, 
the thread being too delicate to be expofed 
to the agitation of the air j but it is not 
uncommon, near manufacturing villages, 
to fee groves full of looms employed in 
weaving the coarfer cloths. 

The filverfmith often works for daily 
hire, and brings his whole apparatus to the 
houfe of the perfon who employs him. 
His furnace is a common earthen pot; 
his crudibles are made of clay mixed with 

n the 
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the allies of cow-dung; and thefq, with a 
imall anvil, a file, a hammer, and a pair 
of pincers, form a pretty exad lift of the 
furniture of his flop. With clay, modelled 
with the fingers, he will imitate any thing 
that may be given to him; and ibme of 
their works in filigree are extremely de¬ 
licate and curious. 

The uteiihls of all the artifans and 
manufacturers partake of the fame kind of 
Simplicity. 

Lacquering and gilding mu ft have been 
long known to the Hindoos, and employed 
by them in various works of luxury and 
ornament. We find them in ufe all over 
Hindoftan, though, in feme parts, the lac ¬ 
quering is m a greater degree of perfection 
than in others *V 


* Bernier, in Ipestking of the Kafhmirians, fays: 

H 2 « llg 
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In the towns and villages, not only every 
caft, but each clafs of artifans and manufac¬ 
turers, lias its own particular quarter. The 
Chandalas and all unclean tribes are in fome 
extremity by themfelves, nor dare they even 
pafs through the ftreets that are inhabited 
by any fupefior calls* 

Rice is the principal article of nourilh- 
ment of all the natives; and the firft objed, 
of attention in the cultivation of it, is to 
have the foil plentifully fupplied with water. 
If there be a fcarcity of water, the harveft is 
fcanty in proportion to it; and a fucceffion of 





dry weather in the rainy feafon is lure to 
produce a famine. In travelling through 
Hindoftan, fome opinion may be formed 
of the wifdom and benignity of the govern¬ 
ment, by the number, and hate of pre¬ 
fer vation, of the tanks and water-courfes 
Unhappily, in many of thofe countries that 
groan under a foreign yoke, thefe and 
other public works of utility or magni¬ 
ficence, being negledted, are going gradually 
to decay. 

When the rice is grown to a certain 
height, it is plucked up, and tranfplanted 
in fmall parcels into fields of about a 
hundred yards fquare, which are feparated 
from each other by ridges of earth, and 
daily fupplied with water, that is let in 
upon them from the neighbouring tanks. 

When the water in the tanks falls below 
the level of the channels that are made to 


* See page 105. 
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let it out, it is drawn by what is called on 
the coaft of Coromandel a Picoti, a machine 

lally iimple and ingenious. It is com- 
poied of a piece of timber, generally a palm- 
tree, fixed upright in the ground, fuppOrted 
on each vide, and forked at the top to ad¬ 
mit another piece, which moves tranfverfely 
on a ftrong pin driven through the fork,, 
The tranfverfe timber is flat on one fide, 
and has pieces of wood acrofs it, in the 
manner of flaps. At one end of this tim¬ 
ber there is a large bucket, at the other a 
weight. A man walking down the fteps 
throws the bucket into the well or tank j 
by going up, and by means of the weight, 
lie raifes it; and another perfon (landing 
below empties it into a channel made to 
convey the water into the fields. The man 
who moves the machine may fupport him- 
feif by long bamboos that are fixed in the 
way of a railing from the top of the piece 
of upright timber towards the well. On 

emptying the buckets, they fing out the 

♦ • 4 
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number that has been drawn, and add to it 
the name of Samy y or fome other deity. 
Every garden has its Picotis, and every 
evening at fun-fet you fee them in motion, 
and hear the fong. 

In a country fo full of inhabitants, and 
where the price of labour is fo cheap, thofe 
complicated machines that are invented to 
fupply the place of many hands, being lefs 
required, genius in this refpedt is feldom 
excited ; and the knowledge of the Hindoos 
in mechanic powers and the laws of 
motion, feems therefore to have only kept 
pace with their wants. 

Befides rice, there is a variety of other 
grains, which, as they require lefs water, 
may be planted on high lands. But for 
the rice they choofe the loweft fituations 
that can be found. Wheat, I believe, is no 
where cultivated lower than about the 20th 
degree of latitude, and even there, \t is only 






to 
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to be found in valleys, in the.mountain¬ 
ous parts of the country; but it is every 
where to be purchafed, as, befide what is 
imported by lea, it is brought into the 
fouthern provinces by the Banjaries f. 

The Rhits, or cultivators of the ground, 
are now kept, in. many countries, in a hate, 
of great penury and wretchednefs; a me¬ 
lancholy reflection, efpecially when we con- 
fider, that on their labour depends what 
we enjoy, I remember, in travelling, to 
have fpoken, by an interpreter, to fome 
who were repoiing themfelves in the heat 
of noon in a Tope f, or grove, where I 
happened to halt. They gave me an ac¬ 
count oi their fatigues and their misfor- 





* See page 8< 

9 *. 



t Topes are very frequent, and fome of them arc of 
confiderablc extent, containing perhaps ro o acres of 
land. They are generally either of Tamarind w 
Mango-trees, planted in regular rows. 



tunes; 
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tunes ; and, making ufe of fome of thofe 
geftures that are common to the people of 
India, and often very expreffive: one of 
them fhewed me his feet covered with 
bHfters, by being alternately in the water 
and on the fcorching. ground ; and point¬ 
ing to fome coarfe rice and a few pepper 
pods, faid : “ This is all we have in return T 
I am forry to add, that I fear he gave but 
too faithful a reprefentation of the ftatc of 
fome millions befides himfelf. ' •- 


With the firft accounts we have of Hin- 
doftan, and as far as inquiry has yet been 
able to go, a mighty empire at once opens 
to our view, which, in extent, riches, and 
the number of its inhabitants, has not yet 
been equalled by any one nation on the 
globe. We find falutary laws, and an in¬ 
genious and refined fyflem of religion, 
eftablifhed ; feiences and arts known and- 
practifed ; and all of thefe evidently brought 
Jo perfe&ion by the accumulate^ expe¬ 
rience 
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rienee of many preceding ages. We fee a 
country abounding in fair and opuient 
cities*; magnificent temples and palaces; 


ufeful 


/ 





# 

Gour, 

called 

alfo Lueknout 

:i, fuppofed to be the 


G .ngia Regia of Ptolemy, flood - on the left bank of 
the Ganges, (in looking towards Calcutta,) about twenty- 
jive miles below Rajial, in Lit. 24'’, 53', and long, 
from Greenwich, 8S Q , 4'L It is laid to have been the 
capital of Bengal ifeven hundred and thirty years before 
Chrift; It was repaired and beautified by the Maho- 
medan emperor Acbar, who gave it the name of Jo 
nutabad 5 but was deferted by its inhabitants on ac¬ 
count of an epidemical diftemper, who imagined that 
it was abandoned by its patron deity, and devoted to 
divine vengeance. No part of the Cite of ancient Gour 
is nearer to the prefent bank of the Ganges than four 
miles and a half 5 hut a fmall ftream, which commu¬ 
nicates with the Ganges, runs by its weft fide, and is 
navigable in the rainy feafon. On the eaft fide, in 
fome places within two miles of it, is the river Ma- 
handa, which is always navigable, and alfo runs into 
the Ganges. The ruins of Gour are on the old bank 
of the Ganges, and extend not Jefs than fifteen miles 
in length, and from two to three in breadth. Several 
villages ftand on part of its fite j the remainder is 

covered 

Aft) 
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ufeful and ingenious artifts employing the 
precious ftones and metals in curious work> 

manfhip; 

2 -—-_____----- 

covered with thick for efts, the habitation of tygers and 
other beafts of prey; or become arable land, though 
the foil is chiefly compofed of brick-duft. 

Maj. Rennel. 

Cannogc , the ruins of which are of great extent, 
is fituated on the right bank of the Ganges, (in look¬ 
ing towards Calcutta,) near the place where the Caliny 
or Calinuddy river joins it, in lat. 27, 3. and eaft 
long, from Greenwich 80. 13. It is faid to have 
exifted above one thoufand years before Chrift, and is 
mentioned as the capital of Hindoftan under the 
predeceflor of Phoor, or Porus. The fucceflor of 
Porus, Sinfarchund, or the Sandracotta of the Greeks, 
paid tribute to Alexander’s fuccelfors ; and Jona, the 
fecond in fucceflion from Sinfarchund, reigned at 
Cannogc; it may therefore be fuppofed that, as it was 
the capital under the predeceflor of Porus, and under 
Jona, it was alfo the capital in the intermediate reigns; 
and if fo, it was the place where the ambafladors of 
Selducus were received, which they mention by the 
name of Palibothra. In extent and grandeur, Cannoge 
perfectly anfvvers to the defcription of Palibothra, 
Some Hindoo writers give magnificent accounts of its 

riches 
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ma'nfhip; manufacturers fabricating cloths, 
which, in the fmenefs of their texture, and 


the 


riches and. populoufnefs. No longer ago than the 
lixth century it contained thirty thoufand Poops and 
... flails where beetle-nut was fold *. 

Ptolemy makes Palibothra appear to be in lat. 27. 
between the towns of Malibi on the weft, and Athena- 
garuin on the <jaft. The real latitude of Carmqge,- by 


observation. 


* The beetle is a, leaf of a hot aromatic quality, which 
grows on a creeper, that twills itfelf round a (lender tall 
tree, planted in regular groves on purpofe for the beetle 
plant. The Hindoos chevv the leaf with the ank nut, $nd 
a fmall quantity of Ihell lime ; this mixture, m chewing, 
■ produces a reddilh juice, which they fpk out. 

The welt nut grows on a tall ftraight tree, which is often 
u fed for malls and yards of the final! veffels of the natives. 

__The nut has no Ihell, and when dwelled of the lkin, and 

dried, refembles in lize and colour, the nutmeg. 

The ufe of the beetle, by both fexes, and all ranks, is 
univerfal all over India, and not merely confined to Hin- 
doflan. It is conliautly prefented to vifitors, prepared in 
fmall parcels, of a lit lize to be put into the mouth, con¬ 
fiding of two or more leaves, Spread with a fmall quantity 
of the Ihell lime, and folded and neatly wrapped round a piece 
of the artf. nut. Sometimes the cardantium, or a bit ol 
clove, is added. 
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the beauty and duration of Tome of their 
dyes, have, even yet, been but barely imi~ 

tated 


obfervation, is 27.3. and the latitudes given by him 
to Malibi and Athenagarum, are nearly thofe of Ma¬ 
ture and Audi a* or Oude. The diftances of the two 
former from Palibothra, anfwer minutely to the dif¬ 
tances of the two latter from Cannoge. ' I am of opi¬ 
nion that we may place feme reliance on the pofitibrt 
given by Ptolemy to Palibothra, for on a corn par ifon 
of the latitudes of five different places between the 
Indus and the Ganges, I find the greateffc difference to 
be only twelve miles between his and mine. 



Ptolemv. 1 


Tax’d!a, the pafs of the 1 
Indus, or Attock, J 

32, 20. Attock 

32. 20. 

Conflux of the Hydafpes 
and Indus $ 

y 3 °' 0C! * 

2 9 . 48 .. 

Malieta - - 

23. 54. Mirrta 

25. 50. 

Ardone - 

30.. 12- Ajodin 

30. 15, 

Iledali - - •'§- 

30. 32. Debalpour 

3°- 24. 


But it fhould not be forgotten that the country be¬ 
tween Sinde and Palibothra was the belt known to 
the ancients. 

Pliny affigns for the fite of Palibothra a fp.ot four 
hundred and twenty-five Roman miles below. the con¬ 
flux of the Ganges and Jomanes, or Jumna ; and allb 

enumerates 


[in 


\ ■ 
V 
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tated by other nations f. The traveller 
was enabled to journey through this itn- 

menfe 


f Hindoftan has fcarcely any mines of gold or 
filver, and the vaft quantities of thofe metals that 
were found circulating in coins, and employed in 
works of luxury and embellilhment, were chiefly pro¬ 
cured in exchange for its manufactures, and were the 
contributions of other nations. Pliny, in fpeaking of 
the rouf.e from Egypt to India, fays, “ it is as yet but 
« little known by the public, notwithftanding it is of 
« fo much importance, as there is not a year that 
“ India does not receive fifty millions of felterces for 
« its merchandize, on which the traders gain a hun- 
“ dred for one.” 


enumerates particulars of the diftance between the 
Indus and the mouth of the Ganges: and although 
he does not in all cafes correfpond with the map, yet it 
mull be allowed that, upon the whole, there is a de¬ 
gree of confiftency in his account of the refpeCtive po- 
fition of places, that merits confideration. 

In order to afeertain Pliny’s fcale, it will be necef- 
fary to compare his dillances with mine in fome known 
part of th£ route from Indus to the mouth of the 
Ganges; and none appears fitter for this purpofe, than 
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meoi'e country with eafe and fafety $ me 
public roads were ihaded with trees to 

defend 


the {pace between the part of the Jumna neared to the 
ordinary reed into Hindoftan, audits conflux with the: 
Ganges. This diftance in Pliny is 623 miles, and 
on my map 354 geographical miles j fcthat of a 
geographical mile is equal to a mile of Pliny reduced 
to horizontal diftance, or about '-A by the windings et 
the road, agreeing nearly with a Roman mi!*, ft* 
which it was doubtlefs intended. Taking this for a 
fcale, we Avail find that about. 110 Rich miles will teach 
from the aid part of the Jumna, to the part of 

the Ganges which is n.eareft to that, or about Moony- 
gurry; 286 more will reach to Gannoge, vs hich, being; 
at the junction of the Galmi with the Ganges,^ and a 
very large place, lam inclined to fun pole that Cal mn- 
paxa is meant for if, and 2§ more will reach to the 
conflux of the Ganges and Jumna, that is, to Alialm- 
bad. Between the Indus and Hyphaiis (Sedegc), the. 

proportions do not hold fo good. For inftaace* be- 
fcwc chat) Pliny reckons 

120 miles, which % my map is x 35, if Alexander 
came by Rotas, the ordinary road; for had he taken 
the road that Timur did, the diftance would be kf* 
than X20. Again, between the Hydalpe* and Ky- 
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defend him from the fcorching fun• at 
convenient diftances buildings were ereded 


for 


phafis, Pliny reckons 390 miles, which is only 300 
by the ufual route towards Sirhind, and 35c, fuppoling 
he went towards the lower parts of the river, which 
I think highly probable : but as the country between 
the Hydafpes and Hyphafis was the feat of war, in 
which it may be fuppofed that Alexander was often led 
out 0^ the direct road, it cannot be expected that the 
diltance of this part fhould be fo well afeertained as 
the others. 

Between Alexander’s pofition oil the Hyphafis 
(Sctlege), and the Jomanes (Jumna), Pliny reckons 
336 miles, which exceeds the diltance between thofe 
rivers in the line of the great road from Lahore to 
Delhy about 106 miles j but 336 miles is really the 
diltance between the Jumna and that part of the Hy¬ 
phafis (or Setlege), below the conflux with the Bea, 
and which I fuppofe to have been Alexander’s pofition 
when he ereded his altars. 

Pliny Hates that Palibothra is 425 miles below 
the conflux of the Ganges and Jumna, and the 
mouth of the Ganges 638 miles from Palibothra, or 
1063 from the conflux. It is true that this diltance 
on the map is only 1000 fuch miles by the road j but 



we 
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for him to repofe in; a friendly Brahman 
attended to fupply his wants; and lip- 
fpitality and the laws held out affiftance and 
protection to all alike, without prejudice or 
partiality 


* 


Their laws being interwoven with their 
religious doctrines, perhaps threw too great 
a preponderance on the fide of the prteft- 
hood ; but the evil which this might have 


we fhoulct reflect, that our own ideas of this diltance 
did not come nearer the truth after an intercoutle oi 
near two centuries with India, and indeed until the 
pvefent time 5 for it will be found that Monheui 
D’Anville’s map of India, publifhcd in 1752, repre- 
fentsthe diltance as much fliort of the truth, as Pliny 
goes beyond it:. Maj. Renni'.l. 

* Sunt et apud IndoS, llatuti prmeipes qui injur ias 
ab advents prehibeant. Si qui aegrotantes, conduEtiS 
fnedicis curant; dd'uttclofque fepeliunt, eorum pecu~ 
niii pros unis tradita. Dioth Sic* *, h 2. cap. ie> 

'die fame is confirmed by authors from whom Strabo 
has copied. 


Vox, II. 


■ 'if* 

(tty): 


occii- 
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occafioned feems, in fome fort, to have 
been rectified by the exclufion of the 
members of that order from any temporal 
employments; fo that while they guarded 
the people from tyranny, they fecured to 
the fovereign the peaceable obedience of 
his fubje&s. 

The fciences, being confined to a par¬ 
ticular fet of men, perhaps could not take 
that flight which they have done in countries 
where they are open to the world at large, 
and where genius is encouraged and re- 
fpe&ed in whatever fphere it may appear. 
The priefts in Hindoftan feem early to 
have forefeen, that advancement in know¬ 
ledge would produce the decline of their 
ipiritual authority, and they guarded there¬ 
fore againfl; it, with a degree of caution and 
fuccefs, fcarcely to be exampled in any 
other civilifed country. Yet, with all the 
exceptipns that can be made, we mull allow, 
that their laws and government tended, as 
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much as any others we are acquainted with, 
to procure peace and happinefs, They 
were calculated to prevent violence, to pro¬ 
mote benevolence and charity, to keep 
the people united among thennelves, and 
to hinder their tranquillity from being 
dill;in bed by the introdu&ion of foreign in¬ 
novations. 

We afterwards fee the empire oves-rim 
by a fierce race of men, who, in the be- 
miming of their furious conquefts, en- 
deavoured, with their country, to fubdue 
the minds of the Hindoos. They maf- 
facred the people *; tortured the priefts ; 
threw down many of the temples; and, 
what was Hill more afflicting, converted 
fome of them Into places of worfhip for 








* Tamerbu 

te ordered about xoo,oOO 

Hindoo 

cap‘ 


lives to-be put to death at once, which was immediately 
executed by his cavalry- 

X 2 thetr 
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their prophet * : till, at length, tired with 
the exertion of cruelties which they found 
to be without effed, and guided by their 
intereft, which at leaft led them to wifh for 
tranquillity, they were conftrained to let a 
religion and cuftoms fubfift, which they 
found it impoflible to deftroy. But during 
thefe fcenes of devaftation and bloodfhed, 
the fciences, being in the foie pofleffion of 
the priefts, who had more preffing cares to 
attend to, were negleded, and are now al- 
moft forgotten. 


* The temple of Eifhuar at Benares is now a Ma- 
homedan mofque, and two lofty minarets were eredted 
on it by order of Aurengzebe. Mr. Forster. 


fri 
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* 

Affinity between the Religion of Siam y 
China^ Japan y and Thibet^ and that of 
Hindofan *. 

/_ jpHE Talopins , or Siamefe priefts, feem, 
generally to acknowledge, that their 
religious do&rines were brought from the 
weft. They fay, that the Deity having ap¬ 
peared in the world, and more efpecially 
on the banks of the Ganges , in different 
fhapes, aflumed the figure of a black man, 
with curled hair, took the name of Samaria 
Codom , and came to Siam. M. Ziegenbalg 


* With the religion of Arracan and Pegu we are 
net much acquainted, but as far as I have been able to 
learn, it is almoft entirely the fame with that of Siam. 

I 3 • informs 
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informs us, that, according to the affertlons 
of feme Hindoos, Vifhnou, in one of his 
incarnations, destroyed, or difperfed, two 
heretical fe<fts, one called the Budckrgueitls „ 
and the other the Shamanargueuls or Sama - 
niens who, efpecially the latter, affected 
to defpife the theology of the Brahmans, 
and denied the ex life nee of a Supreme 
Being. M. do la Croze imagines from 
hence, that the religion and feience of the 
Hindoos may have been carried to Siam 
by the Samaniens. In fupport of this 
conjeffure, he quotes two paflages from 
M. de la Louberc; in one of which it is 
alleged, that the people of Siam do not: 
adore a. fupreme invillble Being; and in 
the other, fpeaking of their firft legidator, 
it is laid that Codom was his name, and 
that §amana means, in Balk language, a 
devotee of the forejls. But I confefs that 
the inference drawn by M. de la Croze, 


* See vol, i. p. 244. 
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does not appear to me to be conclufive; 
for if the Samaniens were driven from 
Hindoftan by the Brahmans on account of 
their herefies, it is very improbable that 
they fhould teach in another country the 
dodtrines they had condemned in their 
own; and the opinion, that the Siamefe 
do not believe in a fupreme invifibie Being , 
feems to have been haftily adopted by 
ftrangers, from their not finding a temple 
■ dedicated to his worfhip, and obfeVving 
that the adoration and offerings of the mul¬ 
titude were directed to particular deities. 
But the affertion of the Brahmans makes it 
by no means certain that the Samaniens 
denied the exiftence of God ; and if we 
are difpofed to believe their expulfion from 
Hindoftan and their arrival in Siam, we 
may attribute it to fome other caufe befide 
atheifm. Like the Jefuits of Europe, it is 
faid that the Samaniens, being diftinguifhed 
for their manners and learning, became the 
obje&s of jealoufy to the priefthood. 

I 4 Father 

. 


iso AFFINITY OF THE RELIGION' 

Father Tacharcl informs us, that a famous 
Sancra *, in /peaking on the myfteries. 
of his religion, gave the following account 
of its origin, which, though it materially 
differs from the dory of Samaria Codom y 
will be found to be intimately connected 
with the opinions and doctrines of the 
.Hindoos. He fait!, that about 2z$i f years, 
ago, a young virgin, being infpired from 
heaven, quitted the world, and wandered 
into »the mod unfrequented parts of an 
extenfive foreft, there to await the coming 
of a God that had been long announced to 
anxious mankind. While fhe was one 
day proflrate in prayer, lire was impreg¬ 
nated by the fun-beams. Some time after- 
wards, perceiving .lhe was with child, 


* A fuperior among the Talopus, or Siamefe priefts. 

f I am inclined to doubt the accuracy of both 
M. de la Loubere and Father Tachard, as well as of 
Kaempfer, in the date aferibed by them to the origin 
of the Siamefe religion. 


though 
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though confcious of her virgin innocence, 
her modefty was abafhed, and the fled 
farther into the foreft, to hide herfelf from 
the eye of man. Arriving at the border of 
a lake that is between Siam and Camboia, 
fhe was there delivered of a heavenly boy. 
But the virgin mother being without milk 
to nourifh him, in her maternal anxiety 
broke out into lamentations of defpair. 
While fhe was thus bewailing her mif- 
fortune, fhe faw a plant moving on the 
water; fhe was attracted towards it; fhe 
held her fon in her arms » the flower 
opened to receive him, and again contract¬ 
ing itfelf, formed his cradle*. There leav¬ 
ing him fhe retired, and being abforbed in 
contemplation on what had pafled, fhe 
difappeared, being, it is imagined, imme¬ 
diately conveyed to heaven, without palling 


* In fome antique engraved ftones we find a boy 
fitting in the Lotos, which is fuppofed to reprefent 
the dawn , 



through 
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through thofe ftages to which mortals iii 
general are condemned. A holy hermit, 
who had come to the fame fpot to attend 
the accompiilhment of a promife, that be 
Jlmdd behold the divinity before he died, in 
awful filence faw what we have related.—■ 
The .mother was gone, nor was there any 
profpect of her returning. The hermit 
advanced with reverence, and brought away 
the infant God, But lb extraordinary a 
prodigy could not long be concealed. The 
people faid, the true prince was born, and 
the rulers being alarmed, fought to deflroy 
him. The hermit therefore lied with him 
to Catnboia, where he kept him concealed 
.in a defbrt. Though but a child, he per¬ 
formed many wonderful miracles; his fame 
was fpread abroad ; and when arrived at 
the age of twelve years, he came back 
with the hermit to Siam. 

Father Tachard fays, that the Talopins 
have the highefl veneration for the flo wer 

above- 
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above-mentioned, the name of which he 
did not remember ; but the reader will re¬ 
cognize the Nymphea Lotos , To much vene¬ 
rated by the Hindoos and Egyptians ; and 
indeed the whole ftory is evidently bor¬ 
rowed from the Hindoo mythology. 

The laws and religious do&rines of the 
Siamefe are recorded upon leaves in the 
Balk language, which, like the Sanjkrit y 
excludes all but the learned priefts from 
accefs to the original documents, and in- 
vefts in them the foie power of inftru&ing 
the reft of the people. They fay, <c a lan- 
“ guage in which fo many myfteries are 
“ communicated, fhould itfelf be a myftery, 
tc and not profaned by the impious; or, 
“ what may be written in it, mifappre- 
“ hended by the ignorant,” 

Their religion enjoins the adoration of 
God% and Father Tachard, with an honeft 

* Vid. Voy. cle Siam ties P. Jefuites, envoyez par 
k Roy aux Indes et a la Chine. 

franknefs ? 
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frankneis, obferves, that as far as regards 
precepts of morality! anti mftrudtions for 
our conduft in life, no Chriftian can 
sf teach any thing more perfect than what 
lc it prefcnbes. It not only forbids its fob- 
u lowers to do ill, but enjoins the neceffity 
u of doing good, and of Rifling every itn- 
u proper thought or criminal defire s’ 

The belief in an itniverfal pervading fpi- 
rit „ and in the Immortality arid tranf- 
migration j~ of the foul, form a fundamental 
part of their doctrines ; and the metemphy- 
cholis is by them extended not only to the 


* M. di i.i Loubere. See vol. i. page 149 . 
f Father Bouchet fays : “ In a n-onaflery at Siam, 
** where I learnt the language, converting one day with 
“ a $'cwcrt( : , who was extremely tenacious of the doe- 
tf trine of the metemphychofis, I obferved to him, that 
** he committed feveral murders as often as he drank 
<c the waters of the Menan (a river of Siam); he 
u hulled, but was <H (concerted when I Ihewed him 
rt the water in one of thole fine microfcopes that we 
«« brought with us from Europe,” 


whole 
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whdle animal creation, but to things ap¬ 
parently inanimate, fuch as trees, plants, 
and even, rocks On that account the 


Talopins are 

prohibi 

ted from difturbing 

the earth, and 

cutting i 

down any vegetables; 

thereby to imply, tf| 

it thole who devote 

themfelves to 

the fer 

vice of God, fhould 


not employ their attention in making pro- 
vifion for their table ; but rather live on the 
fpontaneous productions of nature, In order 
to fet an example of fobriety and abftirience 
to others. They believe the miiverfc to 
be eternal, without beginning or end; but 
they admit that particular parts of it, fuch 
as this world, Its prod Lift ions and inha¬ 
bitants, may be deftroyed and again .re¬ 
generated., 

They have their good and evil genii; 
their rural and other deities; who prefide 


* This opinion is alio to he found among the 
Hindoos. 


over' 
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over their forefts and rivers, and interfere 
in all fublunary affairs. 

They are extremely curious to look into 
futurity, by applying to their aftiologei3 
and oracles; and there is a famous cavern 
where they go and make facrifices, and 
confult the priefts who attend theic. 

Far from confidering fuicide as a crime, 
in fome cafes they think it commendable ; 
that it may render fervice to the foul, by 
delivering it from an inconvenient habita¬ 
tion ; and it is not uncommon to find a 
Siamefe hanging upon a particular tree, 
dedicated to the god Mercury, and called 
in Balic Pra-fi-maha-pout *, or the tree 
facred to the great Mercury . 

M. de la Loubere gives a remarkable in- 
ftance of a native of Pegu who was at Siam, 


* Hu Royaume de Siam, par M. de la Loubere. 

and, 

. * * 
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and, in the prefence of his family and. 
friends, gradually burnt himfelf' to death, 
by rubbing his body with oil, and fitting 
down upon a fire. 

The Talopins are divided into ieveral 
degrees or dalles, and live in monafteries 
contiguous to the temples.. They make 
vows of chaftity, the breach of which is 
puaifhed by the offender being burnt to 
death ; but what is lingular, and entirely 
oppofite to the rules ebfervecl in Hindoftan, 
any one may enter into the priefthood, and 
after a certain age may quit it, marry, and 
return into fociety *, 


* If the Hindoo religion was introduced into Siam 
after a certain mode of civil fociety bad. been already 
eftablifhed there, it is not to be w ondered at, that: the 
fyftem observed in Hindoftan, of ieparating the people 
into cafts, fhould there have been found impra&icable. 
The Talopins, however, are diftinguithed from, and 
elevated above, the bulk of the people nearly in the 
lame manner as the Brahmans among ft the Hindoos, 

6 They 
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They (have the head and beard. Their 
ufual drefs is a piece of cotton cloth of a 
deep yellow, wrapped round the middle, 
and another piece of the fame kind, which 
is thrown over the left fhoulder. 

They maintain with jealous care the re* 
fpe£t that they think due to their order j 
which with charitable donations to them- 
felves, and the building and repairing 
temples and monafteries, they inculcate as 
pious duties. They never return a falute 
to a layman, not even to the prince, though 
the prince never fails to falute a Talopin . 

By the rule of their order, they are en¬ 
joined to go to the temples and perform 
their devotions twice a day, in the morn¬ 
ing and evening: to eonfefs their faults 
to each other: to be watchful, not to en¬ 
courage any wicked thought, or ever to 
admit into their mind any doubt with re- 
ipe£t to their religion: never to fpeak to 

any 
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flfey of the other fex alone, nor look fted~ 
lallly upon any one they may accident¬ 
ally meet: not to prepare their own food, 
but to eat what may be given, or let be¬ 
fore them, ready drefed : not to enter into 
a lioufe to aik alms, nor to wait for them 
longer at the door than the time that an ox 
may take to drink when he is thirfty : not 
to affed friendship or kindnds with a view 
to obtain any thing*/ to be fincere in all 
their dealings, and when it may be me- 
cefiary to affirm, or deny any thing, to fay 
(imply, it is, or it is not: never to be angry 
or ftrike any one; but to be gentle in their 
manners, and compaffionate to all; not to 
keep any weapons of war : not to judge 
any one by faying he is good, or he is 

bad : not to look at any one with con. 

tempt: not to laugh at any one, nor make 
him the fubjedt of ridicule : not to fay that 
any one U well made, or ill made, ofhand- 
fome, or ugly : not to frighten or alarm any 
one : not to excite people to quarrel, but en- 
Vol. II, K. deavour 
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deavour to accommodate their difputes: to 
love all mankind equally: not to boaft 
either of birth or learning : not to meddle 
in any matters of government, that do not 
immediately refped: religion : not to be de- 
je&ed at the death of any one : not to kill 
any one: not to drink fpirituous liquors 
of any kind : not to difturb the earth by 
labouring in it: not to cut down any plant 
or tree : not to cover the head: not to 
have more than one drefs; not to deep out 
of their monaftery, or to turn and goto 
deep again when once awake: not to 
ileep after eating, until the duties of religion 
are performed : not to eat out of any veffel 
of ftlver or gold : not to play at any game: 
not to accept of money but by the hand 
of the perfon in the monaftery, who may 
be appointed for that purpofe, and then 
to apply it to charitable and pious works: 
not to envy any one what he may enjoy: 
not to be in anger with any one, and re¬ 
taining that anger, come with him to any 

religious 
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religious ceremony, or ac!: of devotion; 
XiOt to fteep on the lame bed with any one; 
not to move the eye while ' fpeaking; nor 
ntake a noiie with the mouth ;g - 

nor fpeak with vidhials in the mouth; nor 
pick the teeth before company, Beficfe 
thefe, they have many other rules rdjpea* 
Ing their morals and behaviour *, 

They aie called every morning from 
their fkep by the found of the gong ; but 
they are enjoined not to rife, till they 
can difcera the veins in their hands, left 
they fhould kill any thing, by not feeing, 
and treading upon it. 

' Each, monaftery has its fancra or fu~ 
pertor, who is elected by its members, 
I>eio;e the 1 alopins eat, having performed 
their ablution, they go with him to the 


Voy. de M. de la Louberc. Voy. de Siam de 


P*res jchute 3 . 
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temple, and after proftrating themfelve9 
before the images, they fit down with their 
legs under them, and chant and perform 
their devotion in the Balic language. 
Father Fontenay, in his relation of a voyage 
from Siam to Macao, in fpeaking of fome 
7 "alopins whom he faw at their devotion, 
fays, “ They were fitting on the ground, 
“ with their hands joined together, and 
“ chanted for the fpace of an hour with 
u their eyes fixed on the idol. But few 
u perfons in Europe perform their devo- 
“ tions with fo much modefty and refpeft, 
“ eipecially when they laft fo long. I con- 
“ fefs that their example made me feel 
“ more fenfibly than any fermon could have 
“ done, with what humility and reverence 
“ we fhould behave before the majefty 
« of God, when we addrefs him in prayer, 
“ or appear before him at the altar.” 


They dine at noon, and except this 
meal, never eat any thing but fruit, or at 

any 
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any time drink any thing but water. In 
the evening they return to the temples, 
and perform their devotions as in the 
morning ; the intermediate time, except 
what is fpent at dinner, is employed in the 
education of youth, in reading books con¬ 
taining their doctrines, and in walking 
abroad at certain hours. 

They never offer any bloody facrifice ; 
and it is a favourite charity with them, to 
buy animals, and give them their liberty. 

Some of the monafteries have gardens 
and lands belonging to them, which are 
cultivated by the fervants of the convent, 
or perfons hired for that purpofe; as the 
Talopitis only refrain from difturbing the 
earth themfelves. 

There are female Taloplns who are fub- 
jea to fimilar rulas with the priefts, but who 

K 3 
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cannot be admitted till they have palled 
..their fortieth year. 

There are devotees among them, who 
lead the moft an Here and folitary lives; 
and almoft entirely refrain from fpeech, in 
order, they fay, that their thoughts may 
not be difturbed from contemplating the 
Almighty. They wander about the coun¬ 
try ; they have neither monafteries, nor 
any other habitation; the people imagine 
that they are protected from the beafts of 
prey, with which the woods abound, by a 
facred influence that furrounds their per- 
fens; and wonderful ftories are told of the 
fierceft of thefe animals, coming with the 
gentlenefs of lambs, and licking their hands 
arid thei r foot heps. 

With the Hindoos, the Siamefe reje6: the 
idea of eternal punifh merit; believe that 
the profeflbrs of any religion may be faved, 

3, H 
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by obferving its precepts, and praaifing 
the duties of morality *; and, like them, 
they alfo pretend, that fome holy men have 
the peculiar power to look back upon their 
former ftate of exiftence f. Many of the 
fnperftitious prejudices that are to be found 
among the Hindoos, prevail equally with 
the people of Siam. They obferve the 
feafts of the new and full moon, and think 
the days that from the change precede the 
full, more fortunate than thofe that follow 
it. Their almanacks are marked with 
lucky and unlucky days ; but Sunday con- 
ftantly occupies a place among the former, 
as bearing the name of a planet, that is the 
particular objed of their adoration. Neither 
the prince, nor any one who has the means 
of applying to aftrologers, will undertake 
any thing without confulting them. They 
look upon the cries of certain birds, the 


# Voy. des peres Jefuites, &c. 
f See Sketch VI. vol. i. page 169 . 

K 4 howlings 
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Lovrlings of animals, a ferpent croffing the 
road, or any thing falling without an 
evident cauie, as unfavourable omens ; and 
fuch occurrences are. fufficient to prevent 
them from letting out on a journey, and 
to induce them to put off any bufinefs, how¬ 
ever urgent it may be* 


The boys, at the age of* about feven years, 
are fern, to monafteries, where they are in-? 
flru&ed in reading, writing, and accounts. 
The Stamefe are fond of poetry, nor are 
men of letters unacquainted with its rules $ 
and they employ it in love fubjeds, moral 
,/ables, hiflories of their heroes, and ftories 
taken from their mythology *, Many 
of the mufical iliftruments of Siam, are the 
fame with thole ufed in the temples of the 


* For an account of the aftronomy of the Siamefe, 
which has evidently been received from Hindoftan, I 
refer the reader to the works of M. de la Loubere, M, 
le Gentil, and M. Bailli, which have been already 
mentioned 

pincloQSj 

/j lm) ‘ 
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Hindoos, and were probably introduced 
with their religion *. 

The Siaraefe, in general, bury the dead: 
the bodies of perfons of diftinftion are, how¬ 
ever, burnt with much fhew and ceremony : 
but if it was ever the cuflom for the widow 
to burn herfelf with the corpfe of her huf- 
band, it is no longer obferved. The 
bodies and afhes of the dead are generally 
buried under fmall pyramids, that are built 
round the temples; fometimes the afhes 
are thrown into a facred river, as a thins: 
fuppofed to be propitious to the foul of the 
deceafed. All offer facrifice to the manes 
of their relations. They imagine that 
they fometimes appear to them in dreams $ 
and, as often as this happens, the funeral 
facrifices are repeated, and offerings made 
at the temples, for the expiation of their 
fins. 

1 —.. ... . . - - , 

* La Loybere, tome ij, p. 262. 

Through;- 
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Throughout the vaft empires of China 
and Japan, the prevailing religion is that 
of Fo or Fat ?; and though a few variations 
in particular opinions may be discovered 
among the people who inhabit thefe regions, 
the general fyftem is the fame. So many 
volumes have been written on the religion 
and learning of the Chinefe, and the 
doctrines of Foe have already been the 
fubjed of fo much difcuftion, that it will 
only he neceffary to recall their principal 
features to the recolle&ion of my readers, 
in order to fhew their connection with the 
doctrines of the Hindoos. 

It is faid, that the founder of this religion, 
Fo or i'V, was the ion of a prince of India; 
that he was born there, about 1200 years 
before the Chriftian ./Era ; and that he was 
called Cheka\ or Xaca, to the age of thirty, 
when he took the name of Foe . 

Du H.alde fixes the time of the intro** 
duCtionof his doCtrines into China, about 

the 
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the 65th year of the Chriftian iEra, during 
the reign of the emperor Ming. He fays, 
that in confequence of a dream, that prince 
fent ambafladors to India, to be inftru&ed 
by the Brahmans, who brought back the 
do&rines of Foe. Others infill upon a 
much earlier epoch; but while they con¬ 
firm the ftory of the perfons who were 
fent to India, they fay, that, as many 
herefies prevailed in China at that time, 
the object of their embaffy was only to 
have certain tenets explained ; and that the 
emperor, on their return, iflued an edi&, 
commanding the do&rines of Foe to be 
obferved. But without tiring the reader 
with conje&ures about uncertain dates, I 
think there is little doubt that the Samaria 
Kantama of Pegu, the Samana Codom of 
Siam, and the Foe or Xaca of China and 
Japan, is the fame perfon, and probably the 
Hindoo Vijhnou in one of his pretended in¬ 
carnations. The difciples of Foe, fay 
Du Halde and other mifftonaries, relate 
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many fables of his incarnatims , and hence 
the ■/lumber of Idols with which the 
Chincjc temples arc filed , reprcfenting his 
various IrnnJmigrations. They Jikewife 
ipeak of Omi to *, or Ami da y who is flip- 
poled to have preceded Fot\ and to have 
lived on the banks of the Ganges j but I 
am inclined to believe, that. Amida is 
iome other perfonage in the Hindoo mytho¬ 
logy } whofe hi (lory has been itnperfe&ly 
carried to China, or incorrediy learnt there 
by the rniihoaari.es. 




From China the dodlrines of Foe were at 
feme uncertain epoch introduced into Japan 
by way of Corea, and being more myilerious 
and fpiendiil than the original religion of the 
country, they foon obtained many prole- 
]ytes,who were named Btufaos . The religion 
of Foe is now divided, in both China and 
Japan, Into what is called the exterior and 


' 


'* See voL i. note to page 163. 
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interior. What I have (aid on the religion 
of the Siamefe, may ferve to give a pretty 
exad idea of the former : by it the people 
are taught to believe in the immortality and 
tranfmigration * of the foul j in places of 
future rewards and pimifhments; and to 
confider Foe as a divinity defeended upon 
earth for the happinefs of mankind.— The 
judge of the infernal regions pronounces 
fentence on departed fpirits in the fame 
manner, as Tam Rajah of the Hindoos, 
Thofe fpirits are detained for a certain 
time, treated according to their actions, and 
then lent back into the world,, to animate 
other bodies of men or beads. The in¬ 
terior religion, it is faid, was long cautiovuly 


* We are told by St. Francis Xavier, that a pdeO 
of Japan obferved to him, in the 'prefence of the Em¬ 
peror, (( Thou ftiouldft know that the univerfe never 
“ had a beginning, and - that naen, properly- ipeakmg,, 
« never die; that the foul only difengages itfelf :;om 
« the body in which it was fhut up, and white that 
a body rots in the earth, it fecks another habitation A 
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concealed from the vulgar, and only com¬ 
municated, in proportion as ftudents made 
progrefs in learning, and gave proofs of 
their prudence and wifdom. The followers 
of its dodtrines pretend, that when Foe or 
Xaca was about to quit this world, he con¬ 
fided to fome of his favourite difciples, 
that hitherto he had taught a religion en¬ 
veloped in metaphors and fymbols adapted 
to the underftandings of the multitude; 
but that the fum of all knowledge was ul¬ 
timately comprized in this, “ That every 
u thing came out of fpace, into which 
“ every thing will be again diffolved. That 
“ things only differ from each other in 
“ their fhapes, and not in the particles of 
u matter which compofe them. That 
<c from the general mafs is formed a man, 
“ a lion, or any other animal; and that 
<c when they are diffolved, and lofe their 
M figure, they are confounded, and mixed 
“ together. That therefore all things 
“ which we call animate and inanimate, 

<c 
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Thofe who profefs the interior do&rihe, 
do not proftrate therafelves before idols^ 
nor believe in the metempfyeb.eiis • and they 
compare their religion to an arch when 
completed, and when the fupporters that 
were neceffary to its contraction, being 
no longer wanted, are taken away. 

Some of the miffionaries have tilled It 
the do&rine of Neant , ov nen-entitv* and 
have given its followers the general name 
of Atheifts, but I think a Ihrong connec¬ 
tion between it and the Narghainy * wor- 
(hip of the Hindoos may be perceived. It 
feetns to be founded upon the opinion of 
a wimiverfal firj} catife^ a pervading fpirii , 
and the ideas entertained with rdpedfc to 
illufion f. 


* See vol. i. page kj. 


f See vol. L page 149. 

Some 
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Some pretend, that the jirjl principle or 
caufe of every thing cannot be faid to 
have life, or intelligence, or will. That 
it is pure, tranfparent, tranquil, not of 
any fihape, and is the feed or offence that 
gives life to all we fee. That life confifts in 
the fit union of this principle with matter; 
that it conftitutes the foul, as matter does 
the body ; and that death is the feparation 
of them, when they return to their primitive 
fources : that there is no other immortality ; 
there is nothing immortal but the Umverfal 
caufe : That the greateft happinefs mortals 
can enjoy, is to abftrad themfelves from 
the things of this world, if it were poffible, 
even from the confcioufnefs of exiftence; 
and they recommend the frequent pra&ice 
of fuch abfiradlioft, or abforption, as the 
way of approaching to that ftate in which 
mankind will terminate their career. The 
opinions of thefe theologifts found many 
profelytes in China and Japan, and the 
emperor of China, Kaot-Fang y refigned 


his 
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bis crown to bis fon, for the fake of prao 
tifing the doctrine of abforption. 

They believe, that after the revolution of 
a number of years, and when fome of the 
conftellations return to a certain point of 
the heavens, the world will be diflblved, 
every thing will return into fpace, will after- 
wards be produced as before; and that 
thele diffolutions and reproductions ever 
have been, and will continue through 
eternity. sf f |;t 1. 

Others, like Gotvtama f; fay, that man¬ 
kind have two fouls : the one of a fubtle 
quality, which is the intellectual prin¬ 
ciple; the other of a coarfer nature, which 
prelides over the fenfes. The feCt that 
praCUfe the interior religion in Japan, 
called Xenxus , is chiefly compofed of men 


of 

rank ; many of whom 

are at the fame 


• ' v "v ’ 

* See vob i. Sketch X 
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time profeffed admirers of the doctrines of 
Confucius. 

This philofopher is faid to have been 
born of an illuftrious family in the pro¬ 
vince of Xantung in China, about five 
hundred and fifty years before the Chriftian 
sera, and many ages after his countrymen 
were a civilized and polifhed people. This 
date, which feems to be well afcertained, 
appears fufficient to exclude that given by 
Father Du Halde and others, to the intro¬ 
duction of the doCtrines of Foe; as it is by 
no means probable, that a nation which had 
produced a Confucius , and had conftantly 
admired his writings, fhould have fo uni- 
verfally embraced a religion entirely op- 
pofite to his maxims, and the exterior form 
of which is a mafs of grofs abfurdity: but, 
being in the practice of that religion, the 
priefthood might ftill have fufficient influ¬ 
ence to maintain it, even after the doCtrine9 
of Confucius had appeared. He faid, he was 

not 
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not the inventor of thefe tlodrines, but had 
taken them from thofe who had preceded 
him, especially Yao and Xun, They 
confift chiefly in maxims of morality. 
No reward is offered for the obfervance 
of them, but iucli as arifes from the prac¬ 
tice of virtue, nor any punifhment but 
what naturally refults from vice. His 
followers neither believe in the inetempfy- 
chofis, nor in the immortality of the fouls 
of mankind individually j but they feem, 
like the followers of the interior do&rines 
of Fot\ and conformable to the opinions of 
many of the Hindoo and Greek phiiofo- 
phers, to acknowledge a univerfal /pint, 
which animates all nature, and receives 
back its emanations , as the fea receives its 

The idol of Foe is to be found in all the 
Chinefe temples, which are numerous; and 
many of them rich and magnificent. Some 

L 2 are 
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are fituated on mountains, in order, as it is 
faid, that they may be out of the way of 
all but fuch as come from devotion to vifit 

I 

them; and fome are held in fo great vene¬ 
ration, that pilgrims refort to them from 
the remoteft parts of the empire, not only 
in expiation of their own tranfgrefiions, 
but like the Hindoos, to expiate thofe of 
their deceafed parents. 

The Tiras, or temples of the followers 
of Xacn or Foe in Japan, are likewife nu¬ 
merous ; fome of them richly ornamented, 
and containing a variety of idols and 
figures in bas relief. 

Of thefe idols, that which feems the 
moft refpe&ed, reprefents three perfons 
united in one ; probably borrowed from 
Brimba , Vijhtiou , and Shira , the triad of 
the Hindoos. Contiguous to each temple 
is either a tank, or running ftream ; ablu¬ 
tions 

. i sT 
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tions being equally preferibed, though 
probably, on account of the climate, not 
rigoroufly obferved, as in India. 

Both China and Japan abound in de¬ 
votees, who endeavour to infure future 
happinefs by voluntary torments and felf- 
denial. The penalties they inffid upon 
themfelves, are as extraordinary as thofe 
of the Hindoo devotees, and are nearly 
of the fame kind. By the religion of 
Foe, the ufe of meat is forbidden, though 
the prohibition is far from being obferved. 
Many, however, abftain not only fiom 
meat, but alfo from fifh, eggs, onions, 
garlic, and fpirits of every kind. 

The Chinefe always bury their dead, 
and it is an objed either of piety or pre¬ 
caution, to prepare their coffins when in 
perfed health ; and many a one is in poffef- 
fion of this his laft receptacle for years be- 


L 3 fore 
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lore Ms death, which he occafionally. alters, 
or ornaments, according to his fancy or 
means. 

The flridt deference of the Glimefe to 
their parents, is well known, and after their 
death, they faerifice to their manes. Over 
the infernal regions, they fuppofe a god 
to prefide, whofe wrath they endeavour to 
appeafe by devotions at the temples, and 
donations to the priefts. 

Previous to the introdu&ion of the doc- 
nines of Foe in Japan, the religion of the 
country appears to have been that of the 
Sint os or Cams , although the toleration that 
fee ms to ha ve been allowed there, from the 
earlieit times, produced a variety of opi¬ 
nions, that were openly profefled, with 
Vi ry little reftraint, either from the govern¬ 
ment or prieflhood. When the country was 
difedvered by Europeans, they found prac- 
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tifed there at the fame time, befide the 

original tenets of Sinto or Camis , the 

< 

Bud%o religion, or that of Xaca or Foe; 
and the opinions of the moralifts, or fol¬ 
lowers of Confucius , 

The Sintos, fuppofing, like the Peruvians, 
that their emperors were of a race fuperior 
to other mortals, offered adoration to their 
fouls. The emperor was, at the fame time, 
high prieft and fovereign. 

The Japanefe divide the princes who have 
reigned over them into three dynafties; 
though all are fuppofed to be defcended from 
the fame original flock. The dates given to 
the two firft, and the length afcribed to 
the reign of fome of the princes, are fo 
much mixed with fable, as to make con¬ 
jectures about them ufelefs. It appears 
that the firft fovereign in the third dynafty 
began his reign and pontificate about 660 

L 4 years 
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■years before the Chriffian aera. During 
the two firft dynafties, the prince was 
called Mtkotto ; a title like wife beftowed 
on the gods* This was laid afide in the 
third dynafty; the emperor contenting 
himfelf with that of Terifin , or fan of the 
Heaven , and Dairy, meaning fuprcme chief 
of ecclefiaftical and civil affairs. All who 
are of the royal race, are called Kuges , the 
other natives Gegcs. The council of the 
Dairy, and all offices of importance, were 
•filled by Kuges, {elected at his pleafure. 
The orders iffiied in his name were re¬ 
ceived with reverence, and fo impenetrable 
were the fecrets of his court to the eye of 
the multitude, that the inhabitants of his 
capital were never acquainted with his 
illnefs, death,, or, what fometimes happened, 
abdication, till they faw his fucceiTqr on 
the throne. The firft officer of the crown, 
or vicar-genera! of the empire, was named 
Camba Codon. The commander of the forces 
was called Cuba-Santa , a place often con¬ 
ferred 
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ferred by the fovereign on the perfon of 
one of his Tons. The Cuba-Sama , at laft, 
ufurped the government, but without 
afluming the title of Dairy, or pretending 
to the pontificate. This ufurpation, how¬ 
ever, was not entirely effected without 
ftruggles; and when the celebrated Saint 
Francis Xavier landed at Japan, on .the 
15th of Auguft 1549, the flames of civil 
difcord were not extinguifhed. 

To lefien the influence of the priefthood, 
the ufurper feems to have fecretly en¬ 
couraged the Chriftian faith, to which en¬ 
couragement, to the freedom that had always 
been enjoyed on religious fubje£ts, and to 
the unremitting zeal of the miflionaries, may 
be afcribed its aftonifhing fuccefs, even with¬ 
out fearching for hidden caufes. But when 
Tayco Santa found his authority fully 
eflabliflied, and had only to attend to the 
government of the empire, he became 
alarmed at the number of the Chriftians, 

and 



m,sT^. 



and at the interfering ipirit of their priefts. 
It is laid, his attention was iirft attracted to 
them, by the Imprudent haughtinefs of feme 
monks, and their refinance to the ma- 
giftrates. It appears that he ifliied an 
edk c t in 1587 *, ordering the croffes, 
churches, and all places of Chriftian devo¬ 
tion, to be pulled down; the miffionaries 
to quit the empire; and the natives who 
had embraced their do&rines, to renounce 
them, under pain of being put to death. 
But the obfervance of this edidt was not 
rigoronfly required; and according to the 
tehimonies of different perfons, the number 
of Chriftians in the Japanefe dominions is 
laid to have amounted to about 1,800,000, 
at the time of the death, of TaycoSama^ 
which happened in 1598, 

* The edift obferves, “ Not that the religion is 
*“ in itfelf bad, but becaufe it contains tilings libfolutely 

oppofiteto thofe already profeflcd, which it refutes 
“ to tolerate, and the exercife of two religions fo ex- 
K tremely different in their principles, may occafton 
{< difturbances, which it is our duty to prevent.” 

7ayco- 
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Tayco-Sama left a minor fon, named j Wide 
Jorij under the care of a relation named On - 
gochio , who having got pofleflion of the 
reins of government, refufed afterwards to 
refign them. A frefh civil war broke out, 
in Vvhich the principal Chriftians ranged 
themfelves on the fide of Joru Ongochio 
was fuccefsful ; the perfecution of the 
Chriftians was renewed with uncommon 
violence, and lafted feveral years The 
government feems, however, again to have 
relaxed in its rigour againft them. In 
1629, fome Japanefe came to Manilla. 
Murillo calls them ambaffadors f. Per¬ 
haps they were lent to obferve the Spa- 


* Ryer Gyfbrach fays, " When I was at NangazaJci 
K hi 1626, it was aherted that there were then 40,000 
<c Chriftian inhabitants there and when I was there 
<( in 1629, n °t a Tingle Chriftian was to be found.” Vid. 
Recherches Hift. See. par le Baron Orno Sivier de 
Haren. 

+ Fliftoria de la Provincia de Phiiipinas, par el Padre 
Pedro Murillo Velarde. 


niards, 
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niards, of .whom the Japanefe feem, about 
this time, to have been extremely jealous. 
The governor of Manilla afterwards lent 
two Francifean friars on an ernbafiy to 
Japan, who began to let up altars, and 
publicto perform their worihip, though 
contrary to the edids that were in force; 
they were therefore ordered to quit the 
country, but no injury was done, or any 
infu]t ofibred, to their perfons. 

In 1637, it appears that the Chriftians 
were either the authors of, or took part in, 
a very ferious infurredion • in 1638* die 
infurgeots were defeated ; 37,000 of them 
were put to death; and fince then, Chrifti- 
anity has been ibugbt after, and perfecuted 
•with unremitting rigor. There is no ex¬ 
ample in the annals of mankind, of lo rapid 
a progrefs, and entire expulfion, of any 
new religion. Perhaps not a Chriftian is 


* Vnl. Rech. Hi it. See. par tie Harem 

now 
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now to be found in the whole extent of 
the Japanefe dominions, if we except the 
few.Dutch, who are circinnfcribed within 

v 

the limits of their factory, and not allowed 
publicly to worfhip God, 

It was after this inlurre&ion that the cere¬ 
mony of the Jcfiimi was ordered to be ob- 
ferved, by which every inhabitant of japan 
was obliged, twice in the year, or as much 
oftener as the magiftrate ihould require it, to 
trample and fpit on the figures of Thrift 
and the Virgin : but at the beginning,, 
rather than comply with this command, 
many thoufands i'uffered death by the mod 
excruciating and unheard-of torments ; 
and Japan alone would iuniifh a catalogue 
of martyrs, perhaps equal in number to ail 
the others that are to be found through the 
whole extent of the Ghriftian church. 

The ceremony of the Jefuml Is exacted 
from all ftrangen.; who are found beyond 

the 
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the limits prefcribed to them; and teach¬ 
ing the Chriftian doctrines is prohibited, 
under pain of being put to death. Yet 
notwithftanding thefe laws, and the un¬ 
remitting inflexibility with which they arc 
executed, a holy but indifcreet zeal has 
tempted miflionaries to go to Japan; which, 
befide proving fatal to themfelves, only 
ferved to awaken the activity of the go¬ 
vernment to extirpate any feeds of their 
religion that might poflibly yet remain. 
We have a remarkable inftance of this 
enthufiafm in a monk, named John Baptift: 
Sidoti, a native of Palermo. He ftudied 
with great afliduity the Japanefe language, 
and in 1702 obtained at Rome a miffion 
to India. He went thither by land. In 
1708, he arrived at Manilla, and from thence 
went in a fmall veflel to the coaft of 
Japan, where he was fet on fhore in the 
night. He was arrefted, and conducted to 
Nangazaki. The chief of the Dutch fac¬ 
tory at Ficando was fent for by the governor 

-of 
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of Nangas&aki 

animation. 


to be preie.it at bis 


The chief, named Manfdale, and another 
perfon named Dow, who imderftood Latin, 
accordingly went thither. They faw a tali 
thin, man, with a pale countenance and 
black eyebrows, dreffed in the Japanefe 
habit, with irons round his wrifts, a cru¬ 
cifix hanging on his bread, a rofary in 
his hand, and two books under his 
arm. Before him lay a Tack, which was 
found to contain fome relics, and things 

. When fome of 
up, he intreated 
term They laid 
31 him with com- 
e was difbrdered 


own 


avowc 


during more 
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than fix years* through a variety of fa¬ 
tigues and danger, to feek martyrdom in 
Japan. He was fent to Jedo , where he 
was confined fome years in prifon; but it 
having been difcovered that he had there 
converted fotne perfons to Chriftianity, they 
were put to death, and Sidoti was walled 
up in a fpace only large enough for him to 
move, with a hole to admit his victuals, 
and thus he miferably ended his days. 


The immediate defcendant of the once- 
powerful Dairy ftili retains the name ; 
ads as high-prieft, and is fuppofed to di- 
red: in all fpiritual affairs. He refides in 
the royal palace of Miaco; he grants all 
titles of honour ; names fome of the great 
officers of government, or rather he figns 
the patents that are fent to him by the Guba- 
Samciy who refides at Jedo. He formerly 
paid the Dairy an annual vifit with much 
ceremony and affedation of refpedj but 
this he now thinks needlefs. The Dairy 
13 is 




The'japanefe m general bury their *d.ead ; 
but at Miaco, the ancient capital, and in a 
few other places, the bodies oi perlons of 
difti action are burnt, and their afhes pre¬ 


frequent 
than among any 
ancient 


Suicide appears, to 
among the Japan efe, 
Vol.IL 1 


more 
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ancient or modern nation we are acquainted 
with. It has been afcribed by fome writers 
to the effe&s of the doctrine of the me- 
tempfychofis, which may tend, to an un¬ 
enlightened mind, to make death appear 
lefs terrible : but though this may contri¬ 
bute to its frequency, we find it much efs 
prevalent in Hindoftan, where that doctrine 
is ftill more univerfal; and we mull there¬ 
fore, befide this caufe, afcribe it to the 
,high Undaunted fpirit for which thofe 
iflanders are peculiarly diftinguifhed. 

The doctrines of the Sintoos , from the ve¬ 
neration for the royal race inculcated by them, 
-were too ufeful to be entirely abandoned 
by the government; they feem to have been 
in fome inftances engrafted on thofe of Foe ; 
and the Dairy was equally the father of the 
followers of Sinto and Xaca. But thofe who 
ftill adhere to the original tenets of Sinto are 
fa very few, that Charlevoix obferves, the 
miflionaries fcarceiy noticed them, as they 

had 
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bad only the Foifis and moralifts to con¬ 
tend with. 


The origin of the do&rines of Siuto is 
loft in remote antiquity, but there is ftiii 
a tradition in Japan, that they were brought 
fnkti a diftant country iituated to the weft. 
They feem to teach the belief of a Supreme 
Being, and a ftate of rewards and puniih- 
Bients. Be fide the worfhip offered by the 
Sintoos to the fouls of their departed em¬ 
perors, they feem to adore idols, of which 
their temples are full: and perform pilgri¬ 
mages, for the expiation of their crimes, 
to facred places, particularly to Ixo. The 
principal idol was called Sin y but the ge¬ 
neral name given to idols, or objeds of 
worship, feerns to have been Cam; and 
hence they are fometimes called by differ-* 
ent authors «S mtoosy and feme tiroes' Caim r,» 
Their dodrines inculcate exterior purity y 
and interior purity. j, he former confifts 
in not polluting theralelves with blood, in 
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abftaining from eating meat, touching dead 
bodies, and things fuppofed to be un- 
clean. Should any one tranfgrefs in thefe 
points, ablutions are ordered, and a time 
prefcribed before he can enter a temple or 
perform his devotions before the idols. 
The interior purity may be offended by the 
eyes, in continuing to look at things which 
are impure; by the mouth in pronouncing 
them; by the ears in liftening to them. 
And Charlevoix, fuppofing the truth of the 
tradition that their religion was brought 
from the weft, remarks, that thefe re¬ 
finements muft certainly have been received 
from the Indians. 

The opinions profeffed by the inhabitants 
of Thibet form a link, by which the chain 
that connects thofe of Hindoftan and 
China may with fome degree of certainty 
be traced. The Lamas of Thibet are con- 
fidered by the Emperor of China as the 
fpiritual fathers of his faith, while they 

themfelves 
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themfelves look to Hindoftan as the native 
foil of their religion. 

This is placed beyond a doubt, by a 
letter written by the Tefhoo Lama himfelf 
to Mr. Haftings while Governor General 
of Bengal, of which the following is an 
extract:—In former ages I repeatedly 
“ received my exiftence from Alhahabad, 
“ Benares, Patna, Purnea, and other places 
“ in Bengal and Oriflli; and having ever en- 
“ joyed much happinefs from thofe places, I 
“ have imbibed a partiality for 'hem j and a 
“ fincere' love and affe&ion for their in- 
“ habitants are ftrongly imprefled upon my 
“ heart, 

“ I am induced to requeft that you will 
u grant me a piece of ground near the fea- 
li fide, that I may build a houfe of worfhip 
“ thereon, and for the expence of build- 
** ing it, I have Pent an hundred pieces by 

M3' “ Mr, 
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“ Mr. Bogle, together with fome carpits, 
il cloths, and other neqeflarie? for the de- 
“ coration of it, which he will fhew you ; 
<£ and I requeft that you will do me the 
u favour, to let the houfe be immediately 
“ built, and the things put up 5 and as 
u foon as the cold feafon feta In, I will 
44 certainly difpatch to you fome of my 
u own people, if not fome of the family of 
44 the Lama w r ho is patron of the Em- 
44 peror of China, 1 hope you will receive 
44 them with kindnefs, and fend fome of 
44 your own fervants with them to viiit 
44 every place of worfhip at Allahabad, Be- 
H nares, &c. for the difeharge of their re- 
44 ligious duties,’ 1 


Mr. Maconochie, in communicating 
the above letter to the Royal. Society of 


inburgh, oblerves, 6i that it eftablifhccl, 
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61 beyond all queftion, that the Tefhoo 
“ Lama, though a pontiff of inferior rank 
“ to the Dalai Lama, is underftood to pof- 
<c fefs the foul of holy men or divine per- 
6t fonages, who flourilhed in former times, 
u and to retain the remembrance of what 
u happened to them in thofe paffc periods 
s< of their exiftence.” 

From a paffage in a letter from Mr. 
Turner, contained in vol. i. p. 210. of 
the Afiatic Refearches, one might be led 
to fuppofe, that on the contrary the 
Telhoo Lama is the fuperior pontiff. Mr. 
Turner, in fpeaking of the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Tefhoo Lama, fays: “ The 
u only event that has taken place in their 
“ annals, was the inauguration of the in- 
“ fant Lama, which happened the pre- 
“ ceding year; and as this conftitutes a con- , 
« cern of the higheft moment, whether 
{t conddered in a religious or political 

M 4 “ point 
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<f point of view, being no lefs than a re-* 
H cognifance in an infant form of their re- 
u .generated immortal fovcreign and eccle- 
44 fia.fl.ical fupreme j I was induced to beftow 
44 more than common pains to trace the cere- 
■ e monies,” &c. See. By the fame letter it ap¬ 
pears, that the Dalai Lama came from Lahafia 
to Tefhco Loom bo to be prefent on this occa- 
fioh.' He made offerings to the Tefhoo Lanin, 
and an officer, or ambaflador, -on the part of 
the Emperor of China, did the fame. 

fj ' ; . 

For this poGtive aflertion of Mr. Turner, 
I am at a lofs to account, as every other 
.teftimony favours the opinion that the 
Dalai Lama is the fuperior pontiff. Indeed, 
there feems to be no difference between, 
them but that of rank, they are both mem¬ 
bers of the government of the lame general 
ftate, but. each poffeffes a feparate rule over 
his own portion of it. The fouls of both 
the Lamas are fuppofed to proceed into, 

and 
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and animate, the bodies of their fucceflors; 
and this fpecies of tranfmigration is faid to 
have conftantly continued; fo that the 
fame foul has ever animated, and will con¬ 
tinue to animate, their Dalai and Tefhoo 
Lamas. When the late Dalai Lama died, 
the Tefhoo Lama * difcovered the child 
into whofe body the foul of the Dalai 
Lama had entered, and either became by 
right, or was chofen, regent during this 
boy’s minority. 

When Tefhoo Lama vifited Pekin in 
1769, there was a prieft who lived at the 
Emperor’s court as his Gooroo , or domeflic 
chaplain, and was ftyled Lama . This man 
held Tefhoo Lama in fuch fuperior refpeft, 


* The Tefiioo Lama here mentioned is the. fame 
to whom Mr. Bogle was fent as ambaflador by Mr. 
Mailings, in the year 1774. I am forry to find that 
his foul, according to the opinions of his countrymen, 
has lately chofen another habitation. 
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as to biitow ibme hours every morning in 
receiving private .inftru&ions from him. 

ia the Hijicirc General de la Chine , 
vo .. xi. p. So, 2 d edit, it is faid : “ Le 

1 rda't (on Dalai) JLama tire dime horde 
•Je iangcut, eft le chef de la religion de 
*■* Foei pour lequel tous le Mongons font 
“ penetres d’une profon.de veneration,” 

4 -F, • ' .• ' 

The information p.ofleffed by Europeans 
concerning 1 hibet, was extremely imper¬ 
fect before the embafly of Mr. Bogle, who 
was lent by Mr. Hillings, when Governor 
General of Bengal, to Tefhoo Loornbo. 
It is much to be regretted that this in¬ 
telligent traveller died before lie had time 
to arrange his papers for the prefs: we 
fhould otherwife probably have had more 
full information than what has been obtain¬ 
ed by his embaffy. Having been favoured 
with a perufal of a conliderable part of his 
manuferipts, I have taken the liberty to 

extend 
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extend the limits of this difcuffion, by 
making a more copious ufe of them, than 
I lhould have done, were they already in 
the hands of the public, 

Mr. Bogle travelled to Thibet through 
Boutan, a country governed by a prince 
called the Debe Rajah, who is in fome 
meafure tributary to the Te£hoo Lama; 
though he, at the fame time, acknowledges 
himfelf a vaflal of the emperor of China. 
The language and religion of Boutan is the 
fame with that of Thibet, and the Lama 
exercifes a religious jurifdidion over its in¬ 
habitants. Mr. Bogle gives the following 
defcription of his firft interview with the 
Rajah of Boutan. 

“ Two days afterwards, the Debe Rajah 
fent for me. If there is any fatisfadion 
“ in being gazed at, I had enough of it. I 
■ ‘ dare to fay, there were 3000 fpedators. 
“ I was led through three courts, and after 

tt 


climbing 
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<c climbing the iron-plated ladders which 
u ferve for hairs in this part of the world, 
a I arrived in an anti-chamber hung round 
u with arms. Here I waited fame time, 
“ before 1 was conduced into the prefence 
u chamber, through a dark entry, and 
4( down two fteps. The Rajah was feated 
4t on a throne, or pulpit, (for that is what it 
w was like,) railed about two feet above the 
v -> floor. He was clrcffed in the feflival habit 
u of a fiylong or prieftbeing covered with 
« a icarlct fattin cloak, with a gilded mitre 
“ upon jits head. A man kept twirling an 
u umbrella over him. The pulpit was gild- 
<( ed, and furrounded with River ewers and 
*1 vales, and the floor was entirely covered 
“ with carpets. His officers, to the number 
« of twelve, were feated on cufhions clofe 
to the wall. After making my bows, 
44 (which, according to the cuftcm of the 
44 country , ought to have been predictions,) 
u and laving:'my pfefents before him, l was 
conduced to a cufhion prepared for me 



a in the middle of the apartment. Several 
44 copper platters filled with rice, butter, 
a treacle, tea, walnuts, caihmerean dates, 


U apricots, cucumbers, and other fruits, 
'■'* were fa before me, together with a little 


“ wooden ftooh All this palled in filence, 
u Then entered a man with a h}.ver kettle 
*.* full of buttered tea, and having poured a 
u little into his palm, he drank it off, filled 
“ a difh to the Rajah, and went round to all 
“ his officers. Every Boiitean carries far 
u thefe occafioas, a little black wooden 
H cup, glazed in the infide, wrapped in a 
u bit of cloth, and lodged within the tunick 
“ oppofite to his heart, and next the fkin: 
44 but not being fo well provided, I got a 
46 china cup. After all the diffies were 
14 filled, 'the Debe Rajah laid | grace, in 
te which he was joined by all f .he corn- 
44 pany, and then he opened Ins mouth. 
44 and (poke to me. When we had fintfhed 
44 our tea, and every man had licked his 




44 flowered 


U 77 
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« flowered fattin gown, with well plaited 
tl fkirts, waS brought. I was drefled in it* 
w as in a Khdlant a red pillong handker* 
“ chief was tied round me for a girdle, and 
“ I was carried to the Rajah, who bound 
<c my head with another, and fqueezing 
<c my temples, put fomething on my head, 
%c which I afterwards found to be the image 
“ of the god Sandia, and muttered fome 
“ prayers over me. He then tied two 
“ filk handkerchiefs together, and threw 
“ them over my fhoulders. I was re-con- 
w duded to my cufhion; we had two or 
“ three more difhes of tea, as many graces, 
“ a cup or two of whifky, and beetle-nut. 
* e I then retired. 

“ The walls of the prefence chamber 
M are hung round with Chinefe landfcapes, 

* A Khellaut is a drefs of honour prefented in Hin- 
doftan, by men of rank, to vilitors of diftindion, but 
it is generally in pieces, and not made up. The number 
of pieces, and their quality, are in proportion to the 
rank of the perfons to whom they are prefented. 

“ mixed 
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u mixed with deities painted on fattin* 
<c The cieltfig and pillars are covered with 
#/ the fame furniture, and at the lower end 
u of the room, are three or four image 
“ placed in niches. Before them are 
“ cenfors burning with incenfe, lamps fed 
<s by butter, little fdver pagodas and unis, 
“ elephants teeth, flowers, &c. the whole 
“ ornamented with fiiks, ribbons, and 
st other gew-gaws. 

“ The palace is a very large building, 
“ and contains near 3000 men, hut not one 
“ woman. Of thefe, above 1000 may be 
<c g)‘I° n $ s > others are adherents of the 
t( former Rajahs, who are kept in a kind 
of iinprifonment; and the reft are officers 
“ of the Rajah and Lama, with all their 
46 trains of fervants. A tower of about 
4< five or fix ftories high riles in the mid- 
“ and is appropriated to the Lama 
4< Rambokay * j he dwells near the top, 

\ ' • • •T - 

* This is, I prefume, the chief pried of Boutan. 

“ and 


I 
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« and his apartments are furnifhed in the 
“ fame ftile with the Rajah's, but better. 

« J n the former chief’s time, nobody could 
«« fee him; but times are altered. We 
et were received by him as by the Rajah, 
tl excepting the ceremony of the Khellaut , 
« and the whifky. After the firft vifits, 
« he ufed to receive us without ceremony, 
“ and appears to have more curiofity than 
4t any man I have feen in this country. 

te This palace is in the higheft degree 
« monkiih. The Rajah, his priefts, his 
«« officers and fervants, are all immured 
«c Rate prifoners in an immenfely large 
« building, and there are not above a dozen 
« other houfes in the town. 

“ The palace gates are fhut when it 
<c grows dark, and no one is allowed to 
« go in or out till morning. The in- 
« habitants of it feldom ftir abroad more 
« than once in ten or twelve days, when 
« they go in a firing of 500 or 600 to 

“ bathe 

II } 
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u bathe in the Tfehintehoo. They feemto 
c< lead a joy left* and I think, idle life ; for 
ib much authority is given to the pro- 
“ vincial governors, that not much bufinefe 
u is done here. The court has little 
54 connexion with foreign powers, nnlefs 
u it be with the Tefhoo Lama, and ftill 
46 lefs intercourfe with fttangers. All thofe 
44 who live in the palace, are d re fled 
44 in a dark red woollen cloth.” 

“ Poligamy is not allowed either in 
u Eootan or Thibet, but divorces or fepa- 
M ration are common where there happen 
44 to be no children. The Rajah, priefls, 
44 and all officers, lead a life of celibacy. 
41 The inflitution of calls and hereditary 
** profeffions is not in life. 

44 The people of Boutan, like their 
** Bengal neighbours, burn the bodies of 
44 the dead. 

Vox.. N 


« One 
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46 One of the priefts of the palace hap¬ 
pening to die, I went to fee the cere¬ 
mony. It was the third day after his 
death. I found about forty priefts af- 
fembled in a tent on the fide of a rivulet 
which runs by the fide of the palace, and 
employed in chaunting their prayers, 
while fome workmen were cutting wood, 
and forming the funeral pile. As they 
obje&ed to my remaining near the tent, 
I crofted the brook, and afcended a fmall 
hill, which overlooked the place where 
the obfequies were to he performed. At 
about twenty yards from the pile, a 
temporary booth was ere&ed, from which 
tea was occaftonally diftributed to the 
clergy, and fome large pots, that were 
boiling on the fire, feemed to prepare a 
more folid repaft. The priefts continued 
at different intervals to recite their of¬ 
fices in a low voice, accompanying them 
with the tinkling of bells, and the found 
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<<s of tabors and trumpets. Sonic olcj, women, 

« placed at a diftance, were counting their 
« beads, and repeating their Omanie Paymic 
« hymns. When night came on, the body, 

“ wrapped in a linen iheet, was filently 
u brought, and the infiant it was laid on 
u the pile, a flarill pipe, like a boatfwamhi 
.« call, Was founded. All this pafled in the 
« dark. Then a relation of the deceafed 
« came with a lighted brand in his hand, 
« and fet fire to the pile’} two of the priefts 
M fed it with frelh wood j another, drefled 
« in white, threw in from time to time 
u fpices, fait, butter, beetle, oil, arid other 
« articles. The whole was accompanied 
« with trumpets, tabors, and bells. The 
« fire burned flowly, and a heavy fhower 
« of rain coming on, I returned home, 
« wkhout waiting for the conclulion of the* 
a ceremony. It is tifual, I am told, to 
« colled the allies on the third day, and 
«* carrying them in folemn proceffion, to 
<< throw them into the river Tftinkhoo. The 

N 2. “ cuftonx 
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“ cuflom of the wife burning herfelf with 
« the corpfe of her hufband feems never 
** to have been pradtifed in Boutan.’’ 

That the dodtrine of the metempfy- 
chofts is believed in Boutan, feems evident 
from the great caution with which the in¬ 
habitants avoid putting any animal to death* 
Mr. Bogle, fpeaking of Lama Rambookay 
fays, “ One day Mr. Hamilton, fhew- 
« ing him a microfcope, went to catch a 
(t fly: the whole room was in confufion, 
“ and the Lama frightened out of his wits, 
“ left he fhould kill it. 

« The Gylongs, or priefts of this country, 
“ become fo by choice, and in their early 
« years. There are numbers of temples on 
« all the roads. One kind is a long wall, 
“ with ftones infcribed Om-ma-mie , en- 


# In Boutan, every fplritual chief is ftiled Lam; 
whether this is a title of inferior order, or a provin¬ 
cial corrupt 011 die wort l Lama> I cannot determine. 

“ circling 
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** circling fmall bas relief figures, made of 
w black marble, with gilt faces, which are 
placed at the center and ends of the 
“ building. Sometimes there are Om-ma - 
“ mies on a barrel, which is turned round 
u by water. Some temples confift of a 
M building fifteen feet fquare, which they 
“ effectually prevent from being polluted, 
“ by its neither having a door nor a window. 
“ In every houfe, there is a fmall altar for 
u the gods *, which are fet out with flowers, 
“ &c. and the family daily offer up their 
devotions there. 

“ A foldier in Boutan is not a diftinCt 
u profeflion; every man is girt with a fword, 
u and trained to ufe the bow. The hall of 
M every public officer is hung round with 
u match-lock guns, fwords, and fhields. 
u In times of war or danger, his fervants 
u or followers are armed with thefe. The 


* See vol. i. p. 229. 

n 3 


“ inhabi- 
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u inhabitants are affembled from the differ™ 

44 ent villages, put under Ins command, and 

4C he marches againft the enemy. The 

44 common weapons are, a broad fword of 

44 a good temper, with a fhagreen handle ; 

4t a target of twilled cane, painted with 

** ftreaks of red; a bow, formed of a piece 

44 of bamboo; a quiver, made of a piece of 

44 the trunk of the fame tree; arrows of 

44 reed, barbed, and Sometimes dipt in poifon, 

“ laid to be of fo fubtile a quality,, that the 

* 

41 (lighted: wound proves mortal in a few 
44 hours. Some of the Bouteans are armed 
44 with pikes. They put great, confidence in 
44 fire arms, but are not fo expert in the ufe 
of the match-lock, as in the ufe of their 
* r; ancient weapons, the fword and bow. Their 
u war garb varies ; fome wear a cap quilted, 
“ or of cane, of a fugar loaf fhape, with a 
4C tuft of dyed horfe-hair; others, an Iron 
44 netted hood, ora helmet, with a fimilar 
44 ornament; and under thefe, they fame" 
44 times put falfe locks, to fupply the want 

44 of 
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“ of hair, which by the Bouteans is worn 
44 fhort. Sometimes a coat of mail is to be 
44 feen, but in peace as well as war they 
44 wear a kilt, refembling that of the Scotch 
44 highlanders; woollen hofe, foled with 
“ leather, and gathered round the knee; 
44 a jacket or tunic ; and fometimes over all, 
44 in cold weather, two or three ftriped 
44 blankets. Their leaders only are on horfe- 
44 back. They all deep in the open air, 
44 and keep themfelves warm by their plaids 
44 and their whilky. The horfes of the 
44 leaders are ornamented with cow-tails 
44 dyed red. When they attack, they hoop 
44 and howl, to exhilarate themfelves, and 
44 intimidate their enemy. They are fond 

“ of attacking in the night. 

* 

({ The more I fee of the Bouteans, the 
44 more I am pleafed with them. The 
“ common people are good-humoured, 
41 downright, and I think thoroughly trufty. 
44 The ftatefmen are polfelfed of fome of 

N 4 44 that 
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“ that art which belongs to their profeffion. 
44 They are the heft built race of men I ever 
44 faw. Many of them are very handfome, 
44 and with complexions as fair as the people 
44 of the South of France, 

u The Debe Rajah, with all his court, 
44 and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
44 villages, in imitation, I fuppofe, ot their 
44 Scythian anceftors, will migrate from this 
44 place in about five months hence. ’Iheir 
44 winter-quarters are at Poonaka , two days 
44 journey to the S. E.; and it is laid the 
44 climate there is fo much hotter, that it 
44 produces mangoes, pine-apples, &c. The 
44 palace, I am told, is larger than that 
44 here, (Tafiefuddm,) and well furnilhed, 

“The firft objeft that firikes you, as 
44 you go clown the hill into Thibet, is a 
44 mount in the middle of the plain, where 
44 the people of Paridfong expofe their dead. 
44 It happened that they were carrying a 

44 body 
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« body thither as we came down. Eagles, 
“ hawks, ravens, and other carnivorous 
“ birds, were foaring about, in expectation 
“ of their prey. Every village has a place 
“ fet apart for this purpofe. There are 
« only two exceptions to the cuftom. The 
“ body of the Lama is burnt with fandal- 
wood, and thofe who die of the finall- 
* 6 pox are buried, to fmoother the infec- 
« tion. 

“ One of Payma’s * fervants carried a 
« branch of a tree with a white handker- 
“ chief tied to it. I could not guefs the 
“ meaning of this at firft, but it was foon 
“ explained. For after flopping at a tent 
« to drink tea with the abbot of a monaftery 
in the neighbourhood of Paridfong, fub- 
** jeCt to Teflioo Lama, we rode over the* 
u plain, till we came to a heap of ftones, 


* Payma was a fervant of the Fclhoo Lania s, fent 
to efcort Mr. Bogle to Teihoo Loombo. 


oppofite 
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u Oppofite to a high rock covered with 
“ faow: here we halted j and the fervan'ts 
u gathering together a parcel of dried cow- 
a dung, one of them ft ruck fire with his 
“ tinder-box, and lighted it. We fat down 
u about it, and the day being cold, it was 
u very comfortable. When the fire was 
** well-kindled, Payma took out a prayer- 
* e hook • one brought a copper cup, another 
u filled it with a kind of fermented liquor 
out of a newly killed fheepVpaunch, 
H mixing it with rice and flour; and 
after throwing feme dried herbs and' 
u flour into the fire, they began their rites, 
“ Payma aded as chaplain. Pie chaunted 
" the prayers in a loud voice, the others 
<c accompanying him ; and every now arid 
u then, the little cup was emptied towards 
<c the rock. About eight of thefe libations 
a being poured forth, the ceremony was 
“ finiihed, by placing upon the heap of 
“ ftones, the white enfigo which had been 
41 carried before us. The mountain to 


“ which 


I 
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“ which this facrifice is made, is called Te- 
w hoomul Hary It Hands between Bootan 
“ and Thibet; it is generally white with 
“ fnow. It rifes perpendicularly like a wall, 
“ and is attended by a firing of fmaller 
“ rocks, which bear the name of TehoomuV s 
<( fons and daughters. 

“ As the waters of the Ganges, or of 
* l fome refrefhing river, are deemed 
“ lacred by the fun-fcorched Hindoos, fo 
“ rocks and mountains are the objedls of 
“ veneration among the Lama’s votaries. 
“ They ere£t written flandards upon their 
<l tops, and cover the fides of them with 
“ prayers formed in pebbles, in charac- 
et ters fo large, that thofc who run may 
“ reach 

“ Our road next day, led us along the 
“ banks of the lake called Shantze Felling . 


* Hary is the name of one of the Hindoo divinities. 

13 “It 
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u It is fed by a large mineral ftream, which 
“ iflues out of the lide of the mountain, 
*'■ and extends about 18 miles from North to 
“ South. It was half frozen over, and well- 
Hocked with wild ducks and geefe. We 
alfo met with fome hares, and a flock of 
<c antelopes. We fhould have had excellent; 
w fport, but for my friend Paytna’s fcruples. 
u He ftrongly oppofcd our {Looting, infill- 
*'■ ing that it was a great crime, would 
4 4 give much {caudal to the inhabitants, and 
was particularly unlawful within the liber- 
a ties ofTehoomu.1 Hary. We had many 
u long debates upon, the fubjedt, and at laft 
M we compromifed the matter: I agreed, 
“ not to fhoot till we were fairly out of fight 
“ of the holy mountains, and he agreed 
**• to fufpend. the authority of the game- 
44 laws in folitary and fequeftered places. 


44 The religion of the Lamas is connedfc- 
44 ed with that of the Hindoos, though I 
“ will not pretend to fay how. Many of 


44 their 
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u their deities are the fame. The, Shaftra 
a is tramlated into their language, and they 
“ hold it in veneration, as they do the 
“ holy places of Ilindoftan In Hiort, if 
i£ the religion of Thibet is not the child of 
that of the Gentoos, it is at Ieaft a near 
w relation. The humane maxims of the 
u Hindoo faith are taught in Thibet. To de~ 
“ prive any living creature of life, is thought 
“ a crime, and one of the vows taken by 
45 the priefthood, is to this eftedh But 
u mankind in every part of the world too 
“ eafily accommodate their conferences to 
“ their paffions, and the Thibetians make no 
u exception to this obfervation. They cm- 
41 ploy a low and wicked clafs of people to 
u kill their cattle, and thus evade the com- 
“ mandment. The fevere prohibition in- 
“ troduced from Ilindoftan againft eating 
“ beef, is likewife got over. The cattle of 
“ Thibet are moftly of the biiftiy-tail kind ; 
u and having therefore Tat them down as 
u animals ot a fpecies different from the 



cow 
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“ cow of the Sh after, they eat, a/king no 
“ qucjlionsy for confcience\fake . 

<c Immediately upon our arrival at Dc- 
u Jheripgay^ where the Lama then refided 
u we made up to the gate of the palace, 
u walked into the court, and went up the 
w ladders into our apartments. 

tc Dejheripgay is fituated in a narrow 
“ valley, and at the foot of an abrupt 
“ and rocky hill. The palace is fmall, it 
<c is only two ftoriea high, and is fur- 
u rounded on three ftdes by rows of fmall 
u apartments, with a wooden gallery run- 
“ ning round them, which altogether forms 
“ a fmall court flagged with ftone. All 
u the ftairs are broad ladders ; the roofs 
“ adorned with copper-gilt ornaments, and 


* The Lama had taken up his refidence at De- 
flieripgay, on account of the fmall-pox, which had 
broke out at his capital Tethoo-Loombo. 

it 


on 
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u on the front of the houfe, three round 
u brats plates are placed, an emblem of 
« OM-HAM-HONG. The Lama’s apart- 
“ ment is at the top. It is final 1, and 
“ hung round with different coloured filks, 
11 and views of Potalla, Tcfhoo Loombo, 
44 ike, &c. 

ic In the afternoon I had my fir ft audi- 
g ence of the Lama. I have elfewhere 
44 put down the converfation, and will here 
44 only mention the ceremonies- 

44 The Lama was upon his throne, 
44 formed of wood, carved and gilt, with 
“ forte cushions upon it, upon which he 
4C fat crofs-lcgged. He was dretTed in a 
41 mitre-lhaped cap of yellow* broad cloth, 

44 with long ears lined with fattin• a yel- 
low cloth jacket without fleeves, and a 
44 fattin mantle of the fame colour thrown 
* c over his .{boulders. On one fide of him 
* 4 flood his phyfician with a bundle of per~ 

44 fumes. 
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« fumes, and rods of fandal-wood burn- 
ing in his hand : on the other, ftood his 
* c Sopon Chiimbo , or cup-bearer. 1 laid 
“ the Governor’s prefent before him, 
« delivering the letter and pearl necklace 
«« into his own hands, together with a 
“ white pellong handkerchief, on my own 
“ part, according to the cuftom of the 
“ country. He received me in a molt 
« engaging manner. I was feated upon a 
« high ftool, covered with a carpet j plates 
« of boiled mutton, boiled rice, dry fruit, 
« fweetmeats, fugar, bundles of tea, fheeps 
carcafles dried, &c. were fet before me, 
“ and my companion Mr. Hamilton. 

“ The Lama drank two or three dilhes 
« of tea with us, but without faying any 
<e grace; afked us once or twice to eat, 
« and threw white pellong handkerchiefs 
« over our necks at retiring. After two 
« or three vifits, the Lama ufed, except on 
« holidays, to receive me without any ce¬ 


remony, 
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“ remonv, his head uncovered ; dreffed 
c< dhly in the red ferge petticoat which is 
“ worn by all tire Gylongs ; red bnlgar- 
“ Me boots j a yellow cloth yeft, with his 
“ amis bare, and a piece of coarfe yellow 
<s cloth thrown acrofs his {boulders. He 
“ % fometitries in a chair, fometiines on 
“ a bench covered with tyger fkins, nobody 
u being present but Soft on Cbumbq. Some- 
“ dines he would walk with me about the 
“ room, explain to me the pictures, or 

ipeak of any indifferent fubjedt. For 
“ although venerated as God’s vicegerent 
u through all the Eaftern countries of Alia, 
u endowed with a portion of omnifcience, 
“ and of many other divine attributes, he 
“ throws afide in converfation all the awful 
u part of his character, accommodates him- 
“ felf : to the. weaknefs of mortals, eride i- 
“ vQurs to make himfelf loved more than 
“ feared, and behaves with the greateft 
“ affability to every body, particularly to 
“ Grangers. 

Vol,. If. o «The 
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“ The prefent Tefhoo Lama is about 
forty years of age, of low ftature, and 
though not corpulent, rather inclined to be 
‘ fat. His complexion is fairer than that 
of moft of the Thibetians, and his arms 
are as white as thofe of a European. 
His hair, which is jet black, is cut very 
fhort j his beard and whifkers never above 
a month’s growth. His eyes are fmall 
and black ; the expreffion of his counte¬ 
nance is l'miling and good-humoured. 
His father was a Thibetian, his mother 
a near relation of the Rajah of Ladack. 
From her he learned the Hindofhm lan¬ 
guage, of which he has a moderate know¬ 
ledge, and he is fond of fpeaking it. His 
difpofition is open, candid, and gene¬ 
rous : he is extremely merry and en¬ 
tertaining in converl'ation, and tells a 
pleafant ftory with a great deal of hu¬ 
mour and adion. I endeavoured to find 
out in his charader, thofe defeds which 
are infeparable from humanity: but he 
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** is fo univerfaliy beloved, that I had no 
« fuccefs, for not a man could find in his 
« heart to fpeak ill of him ***. 

«< A vaft crowd of people came to pay 
*< their refpe£ts, and to be blelfed by the 
« Lama. He was feated under a canopy 
*< in the court of the palace. The votaries 
“ were all ranged in a circle. Fit ft came 
*« the laymen. Lvery one, accoiding to 
“ his circumftances, brought fome offering: 
<t one gave a horfe, another a cow ; fome 
** gave dried fheeps carcafes, hacks of flout, 
U pieces of cloth, &c. and thofe who had 
“ nothing elfe, prefented a while pel- 
“ long handkerchief. All thefe offerings 
“ were received by the Lama s fervant, 
<C who put a bit of cloth with a knot upon 
“ it, tied, or fuppcfed to be tied, with the 
“ Lama’s hands, about the necks of his 
<c votaries. After this they advanced up 
« to the Lama, who fat crofs-lcgged upon 
«« a throne formed of feven cufhions, and 

O 2 “ touched 



touched their head with his hands, or 
** with a taffel hung from a ipek, accord! 
iC ing to their rank and character. Upon 
4i the Gylongs, or laymen of very high 
“ rank, he lays his palm. The Annies, 
* c or nuns, and inferior laymen, have a 
“ doth interpofed between his hand and 
H their head ; and the lower clafs of people 
“ are touched, as they pafs by, with the 
“ taffel which he holds in his hands. I 
u have often admired his dexterity in 
ee diftinguiihing the different orders of 
* l people, particularly the young priefts 
« from the nuns, both being dreffed ia the 
ft lame habit, and it fometimes happen- 

ing that they were jumbled and crowd-* 
** ed together. 

u Among other good qualities which the 
** Lama pcffeffes, is charity; and he has 
H plenty of opportunities of exercifmg it 
** among the Faquirs who come hither 
“ from India. The country fwarms with 
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tliofe of this profeffionj and the Lama, 
4 ‘ who {peaks the language tolerably well, 
“ every day converfes with them from his 
el windows, and picks up, by this, means, 
“ a knowledge of the different countries 
f and governments of B indolLm. 

“ He gives them a monthly allowance 
ei of tea, butter, Hour, &c. befides money j 
u and often be flows fomething confidcrable 
u at their departure. The Hindoo pil- 
“ grims, who are thus fupported at the 
« Lama’s expence, may be in number 150, 
befides about thirty. Muffulmen Faquirs, 
For although the genius of the religion of 
“ Mahomet is hoftHe to that of the Lama, 
“ yet he is poiieffed of unlverfal charity, 
“ and is free from thofe narrow prejudices, 
« which, next to ambition and avarice, have 
<< opened the mod copious lources of hu- 
* f man mifery. His charity to thefe 
tc pilgrims flow's, I imagine, partly from 
« the generality of the Lama’s temper, 

O 3 “ partly 
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“ partly from the defire of acquiring in- 
ct formation, and fatisfying his curiofity 
“ about Hindoftan, the fchool of the religion 
“ of Thibet. Thefe Faquirs however do 
“ not fcruple to break their vows in every 
« inftance but eating beef, and are not only 
«« a very troublefome, but an exceedingly 
“ vicious, fet of people.” 

i 

After having refided for fome time at 
Defheripgay, the Lama fet out for Tefhoo 
Loombo, and Mr. Bogle accompanied him. 
The whole journey was a feries of religious 
ceremonies, as the people crouded from all 
parts to the road to receive the blefling 
of their High Prieft and Sovereign. Upon 
his arrival near Telhoo Loombo, he halted 
for fome time. 

** From the retting place,” continues Mr. 
Bogle, “ till we arrived at the Lama’s pa- 
«* lace, the road was lined on both fides with 
“ ranks of fpe«ttators. They were all dretted 

“ in 
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" in their holiday cloaths, the peafants fing- 
“ ing and dancing : about 3000 Gylongs, 
“ fome with large pieces of checked cloth 
“ hung upon their breads, others with their 
«« cymbals and tabors, were ranked next 
« t he palace. As the Lama ptided, they 
a b ent half forwards, and followed him 
« with their eyes; but there was a look 
“ of veneration, mixed with keen joy, 
u \ n t heir countenances, which plealed me 
<l beyond every thing. One catches af- 
“ fe&ion by fympathy, and I could not 
“ help in fome meafure feeling the lame 
“ fenfations with the Lama s votaries. 

0( The Lama rode as far as he could, 
t< ant l then walked flowly through the 
«« purlieus of the palace ; flopping now 
“ and then, and calling a cheerful look 
“ among his people. We paffed by the 
t* bottom of Telhoo Loombo, which is 
<l built on the lower declivity of a fteep 
" hill. The roof of the palace, which is 


O 4 “ large. 
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large, is entirely of gilt copper. The 
“ building itielf is of dark-coloured brick, 
u The lioufes of the town rife one above 
a another. Four temples with gilt orna- 
merits are mixed with them, and alto- 
H gether it cuts a princely appearance. 
“ Many of the courts are fpacious, flagged 
u with ft ones, and furroundcd with gal- 
a 1 cries. The alleys, which are likewife 
“ paved, are narrow. The palace is in- 
‘ 4 habited by the Lama and his officers, 
u and contains temples, granaries, and 
u warehoufes, &c. The reft of the town. 
“ is intirely inhabited by prieits, who are 
“ in number about 4000. 

a From the day of our arrival at Teftioo 
<{ Loornbo, till the 18th of January, the 
Larga was engaged in receiving vifits and 
" li prefents. Among the reft of his vota- 
“ ries was a large caravan of Cal mucks, 
who offered up to his flume ingots of 
“ hlver, furs, pieces of ft Ik, and dromc- 

daries* 
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« daries. They remained about a month 
“ at Telhoo Loombo, and then proceeded 
“ to Lahafla, where they fpent about ten 
« days, and returned to their own country, 
«* which is about three months journey 
“ northward. 

« I was not prefent on any of thefe 
“ occafions, but remained at home, where 
«* I had enough vifitors of my own. 
“ Crouds of Gylongs ufed at all hours 
“ to come into my room to fee me, or get 
“ up upon the roof, and look down upon 
‘‘me. I never forbad any body; and 
“ after giving them a pinch of fnufif, and 
<< indulging them with a look at the chairs, 
« or other things I had brought with me, 
“ which always produced an exclamation 
“ of pah, pah , pah, tzcc, tzee , t'zee, they 
« ufed to retire and make way for others. 
* 1 This continued more or lels all the time 
“ 1 was at Telhoo Loombo.” 


Mr 



12 






t amsT/fy, 



Mr. Bogle defcrib.es feveral ceremonies 
of religion and flute at which he was pre- 
fent. They were all compofed of a mixture 
of praying, dancing, ling mg, eating, and 
drinking tea, 

On the firfl day of the Thihetian year, 
ft every body, except the Lama, afTembled 
in the large court which is under the 
u palace. All the galleries which fur™ * 
** round it, were crouded with fpedators. 

“ I was placed as ufual by the ‘Tejhoo 
(t Coofio , in the higheft balcony. The ex- 
u hibition began With dancing by merry- 
andrews in mafks. Then a number of 
tc banners were fet up, and a croud of Gy- 
“ longs, dreffcd in various coloured habits, 
tc with cymbals, tabors, trumpets, hautboys, 

“ and drums, marched in proceflion round 
the court. After them came about twenty 
“ Gylongs in vizors, reprefenting the heads 
u of different, moftly ideal, animals; and, 
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u in mafquerade dreftes, danced with antic 
“ motions in the fame manner, but better 
“ performed, than I had feen at Tajfefuddin *. 
« After this the figure of a man chalked 
<f upon paper was laid upon the ground. 
“ Many ft range ceremonies, which, to me 
« who did not underhand them, appeared 
t£ very whimfical, were performed about 
“ it; a great fire being kindled in one 
“ corner of the court, it was at length held 
“ over it, and being formed of combuftibles, 
«< vanished with much fmoke and explofion. 
« I was told this figure reprefented the devil, 
« but I am not fufficiently fkilled in the 
« Thibetian mythology, to enter into par- 
« ticulars. One thing is certain, it was 
“ painted white, with regular features; 

vvhether or no it was intended as a repre- 
« fentation of that being, who goes to and 
“ fro upon the face of the earth peeking whom 
“ he may devour , I know not; but I could 


# The capital of Boutan. 



“ not 
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“ not help fometimes fancying that it much 
“ refembled an European, 

t{ I aiuft confefsj the pleafanteft hours 
u l fpent before the arrival of the Pyn- 
“ Coq/hcs (the Lama’s nephews,) u were 
u either in my audiences with the Lama, or 
a in playing at chefs. The arrival oi. a 
“ large party of Calm ucks furnifhed me 
u with enough of combatants. " Their 
“ method of playing differs, from ours, in 
“ this particular ; the privilege of moving 
u two Heps at once, is confined by them to 
« the firft pawn played by each party, and 
<* they know nothing of caicleing and ftale- 
« mate: Inftead of this laft, it is a drawn 
game, when the king is left upon the 
*f board Joins ^ without a piece or a pawn on 
the board. In my firft trial of flail with 
u the Tartars, I ufed often to come off 
t( lofer. For when a Tartar fits down to 
tl chefs, he gets two or three of his country- 
“ men to affift him. They lay all their 

st bare 
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<* bare heads together, confidering and 
ct confulting about every move. At length 
« I found out the way of managing them, 
<( and encountered them in their own way. 
*• If I could not get a Tartar to enter the 
« lift with me in tingle combat, I engaged 
u an equal n umber of them on my tide, and 
a ufed eafily to beat them. 

*« I may be excufed in mentioning a 
<' circumftance, which, although it does not 
a properly belong to the lubjeft of thefe 
t( memorandums, I cannot in juftice to my 
“ Thibetian friends omit. From the civi- 
« life which Tefhoo Lama', and every body 

about him, fhowed me, as well as from 
« my defire of conciliating the good will of 
“ the Thibetians, whofc country I believe 


Englifhman had ever vifited before, I 


44 no 


«« refolved to make lbme prefents to the 
« Lama’s relations, and accordingly pur- 
«« chafed coral beads, which are much 
4< valued in this part of the world. I oar- 


« tied 



# 
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«* ried them with me on my vifit to the Cham 
“ Coojho and her daughters, and had much ado 
“ to procure their acceptance of them. The 
“ Pyn-Coojhos were ftil! more difficult; and 
« I believe I fpent an hour in their tent, be- 
“ fore I could get them to agree to take my 
“ beads. Tou t faid they, are come from a 
“ far country: it is our bufinefs to render 
«your fay with us agreeable , why foould 
“ you make us prefents 

At the end of his memorandums, which 
he evidently intended to revife, Mr. Bogle 
has written the following “ caution .” 

“ The above memorandums ought to be 
<{ read with a grain of allowance. I have 
“ attempted to fet them down faithfully, 
“ but I cannot anfwer for myfelf; for I am 
« apt to be pleafed, when 1 fee others de- 
6t firous of pleafing me; to think a thing is 
good, when it is the bell I can get; and 

** to turn up the bright fide of every thing. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bogle lias brought into one view 
the converfations that palled at the d liferent 
audiences he had of the Lama; but the 
fear left I lliould trefpafs too far upon a 
work, which I hope will one day be given 
to the Public entire, fets bounds to my de¬ 
fire of tranfcribing it. The following ex¬ 
tracts, however, may l'erve to throw fome 
light upon the fubjed of this Sketch, and 
upon the character of the Lama, which 
cannot but conciliate our regard. 

In the fecond audience to which Mr. 
Bogle was admitted, when ceremony was 
entirely fet afide, after fome converfation 
upon political fubjeds, the Lama faid, “ I 
‘ 6 will plainly confds that my reafon for at 
“ ftrft refilling your admittance was, that my 
** people advifed me againft it. I had heard 
“ alfo much of the power of the Europeans, 
s< that the company was like a great king, 
** fond of war, and conqueft j and as my 

“ bufmefs and that of my people is to pray 

« 

. f 

\ 



to 
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1 IP*. ' 

<{ to God in peace, I was afraid to admit 
tc any European into the country. But I 
“ have fince learnt, that they are a fair and 
“juft people: I never before faw one of 
“ them, but I am happy at your arrival, 
“ and you will not think any thing of my 
“ former vefufal.” 

Mr. Bogle then explained to him the 
fituadon and hiftory of the Eaft India 
Company, and having allured him of the 
refped its fervants had for his character and 
rank, the Lama proceeded, by faying, That 
the prejudices he had imbibed againft the 
Englilh were removed, and added, “ I 
“ am delirous of having a place on the banks 
“ of the Ganges, to which I may fend my 
“ people to pray. I intend to write to the 
“ governor on this fubjed *, and wilh you 
“ would fecond my application.” He then 
enquired about England, and its religion. 


* See extract from his letter to Mr. Haftings, p. 165. 

and 
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and liked, if Mr. Bogle worfhipped Crlfs; 
making a crofs with his fingers, arid adding, 
that there had been formerly forne European 
fmefta at Lai|afla who worfhipped the 
crofs, but that they bred difturbances, and 
were turned out of the country. 

“ On thd 18th of November,'" continues 
Mr. Bogle, “ I had another audience of the 
44 Lama. He talked of religion, and of the 
44 connexion of his faith and that of the 
u Brahmans. He faid, that he worfhipped 
tc three of the Hindoo gods, Brimha, &c, 
44 but not any of the inferior deities. He 
“ then a feed, hew many gods there were in 
“ my religion. I told, him, one. He ob* 

“ ferved charitably, that we all worfhip 
“ the fame God, but under different names, 
<c and attain at the fame objeel, though we 
!< purfue different ways. The Lama faid, 

“ that his religion, and that of the Chinefe, 

* s were the fame. What a tract of country 
i( does it extend over! 

Vol. If. P 44 He 
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“ He fpoke to me about what he had 
“ before mentioned, concerning the eftab- 
“ lilhment of a religious houfe upon the 
“ banks of the Ganges, and I repeated my 
“ belief of the readinefs with which his re- 
“ queft would be granted. He faid, he 
“ had alfo written, or propofed to write, to 
“ Ghangl Lama , the high prieft at Pekin, 
“ with whom he was upon the moll friend- 
“ ly and intimate terms, mentioning that 
“ the Europeans were mailers of Bengal, 
“ and had Ihewn him great favour; and, 
fays he, I think it is probable, he will 
“ fend fome of his people to vifit the 
“ principal religious places there. I, added 
“ he, am but a little man • in comparifon 
“ with the Changi Lama y for he is always in 
“ the emperor’s prefence, and has a great in- 
* c fluence over him. The favour which 
u the emperor fhows to me, and to the 
4t Dalai La?na , is in a great meafure owing 
“ to the Changi Lama's good offices at 
“ court r I hope therefore that, in cafe he 


44 fends 
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u fends any perfons to Bengal, the govern,01; 
u will give them a good reception.” 

In a letter to Mr. Haftings, Mr. Bogle 
fays, 

“ In my letter of the 5th of December, I 
“ mentioned the Lama’s ch lire of found” 
w ing a religious houfe on the banks of the 
“ Ganges. About 7 or 800 years ago, the 
“ Thibetian pontiffs had many monafteries 
in Bengal, and their priefts ufed to travel 
5< in that country, in order to (lady the re- 
“ ligion and language of the Brahmans, 
5C and to viilt the holy places in Hincfoftan. 
“ The Mahomedans, upon conquering Ben- 
“ gal, plundered and deftrpyed their tem- 
4 ‘ pies, and drove them out of the Country. 
“ Since that time there has been but little 
u intercourse between the two kingdoms. 
u The Lama is fenhble that it will throw 
•“ great luftre on his pontificate, and ferve 
** to extend his fame and his character, 
“ if he can, after lb long an interval, obtain 


P 2 



a re- 
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“ a religious ettablithment in Bengal, He 
“ propofes alio, to fend lome of', his gylongs 
“ during the cold feafon, to wait upon you 
“ at Calcutta, and afterwards to go on pil- 
“ grimage to Gungo, Segor, &c. and he 
< c has written to Chidzun I’amboo * at Pekin, 
“ who has great intereft with the emperor, 
“ informing him that the Englifh are now 
“matters of Bengal; that you their chief 
“ have fhown him great favour; that the 
“ Englifh allow every one to follow his 
“ own religi'on unmolefted; and advifing 
“ him to fend fome perfons to wait upon 
“ you, and to vifit the principal temples 
“ in Bengal,” 

In another letter, he oblerves, 

“ Tefhoo Lama’s chara&er and abilities ; 
“ his having difcovered 'j' and placed the 
“ prefent Dalai Lama in the chair of Po- 


■ * This is, Mit'ppofe, the name of the Chan*i Lama 
before mentioned. Seep. 201. 
f See p. 169. 

(Zlt) 
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“ tallo his being favoured by the em- 
“ peror of China, and his having obtained 
“ the appointment of Gefub Rambochay , 
“ (the prime minifter, or rather regent,) 
“ give him great influence. 

“ The feat of government, however, is 
“ at Lahafia. The emperor of China is 
tc paramount fovereign, and is reprefented 
“ by two Chinefe officers, who are chan- 
“ ged every three years. Thefe men arc to 

report to their court the ftate of this 
“ country 3 but, I am told, that they feldom 
“ interfere in the management of it; which, 
“ during Dalai Lama’s minority, is in- 
“ trufted to Gefub Rambochay , and four 
“ minifters. Teflaoo Lama has a number 
“ of villages and monafteries belonging to 
“ him, which are fcattered over Thibet, and 
“ intermixed with thofe of the Dalai Lama. 
“ To attempt to explain the nature of a 


* The Dalai Lama’s refidenoe. 


govern- 

O 
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“ government where ib many different 
“ intcrefts are blended together, would 
(C oblige me to enter into details which my 
“ imperfect knowledge of the country 
“ would hardly jollify, 

u About 70 years ago, the emperor of 
<c China acquired the fovereignty of Thibet 
i( ‘ in the way that fovereignties are generally 
“ acquired 5—by interfering in the quarrels 
ts between two contending parties. I11 
fl confequence of a revolution which bap- 
“ pence! about 25 years ago, the govern- 
u menf of Thibet was committed to the 
:;c former Dalai. Lama. Upon his death, 
li Gcfub Rambochay , bis cup-bearer, or co ti¬ 
ff fident, procured the fupreme adminiflra- 
" don. of affairs, partly through bis own 
inters ft at the court of Pekin, and partly 
fC at the recommendation of Tcfhoo Lama., 
who came now to be conftdered as the 
T lirft man in the country. After two 
W years, Telhoo Lama difeovered the child 

8 “ into 
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et into whofe body the Iaft Dalai Lama’s 
“ fpirit had pafled, and gave notice to the 
“ court of China. He was immediately 
u acknowledged by the emperor; Changi 
“ Lama , the Lama or high prieft who re- 
“ Tides at Pekin, came to vifit him, and, 
“ after pafling fome months at LcJIogo 
“ Loombo , returned to court. 

“ For many years after Gefub\ promotion, 
“ Tefhoo Lama continued to have influence 
“ in the government, but for fome time pail 
“ Gefub\\d& endeavoured, by his own intereft, 
“ to maintain himfelf in oflice; and although 
“he appears to pay great deference to the 
tc Lamas opinion, he confults him as feldom 
“ as poflible. The grand objedl in this man’s 
“ politics, is to fecure the adminiftration to 
“ himfelf, and afterwards to his nephew; 
“ while Tefhoo Lama, on the contrary, is 
u exerting all his intereft; at the court of 
tc Pekin, to procure the government for 
M the Dalai Lama, who is now nearly 



“ of 
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of age; and to obtain the appoint- 
“ merit of a minifter devoted to him- 
« feu-; if. he can carry his point, his 
44 influence will immediately revive ; for, 
41 independent of the good underflanding 
<e which fubfifts among all the Eaftern poll- 
“ tiffs, the Dalai Lama , owing Ids promo- 
“ tion to Tcjhoo Lama , and having been 
44 tutored by his people, will naturally pay 
“ great attention to his advice and opinion.” 

The above paffages arc the cleared: I could 
find among Mr,. Bogle's manuferipts, re- 
fpe&ing the relative fixations of the two 
Lamas in point of office and rank; and 
they feetn to confirm the opinion I have 
before ventured to exprefs, that the Tefhoo 
Lama, though independant of, is inferior to 
the Dalai in temporal and fpiritual authority. 

! have been favoured with the following 
account of the ceremonies at the deceaie 
and funeral of the chief Lama of the Kal¬ 
muck 
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muck Tartars, whofe hordes were encamped 
near the fettlement of the Moravian bre¬ 
thren, Sarepta, on the river Wolga, It 
{hows in a ftrong light the amazing extent 
of the religion of the Lama of Thibet, and 
confequently of the influence of the Hindoo 
fyftem. Upon a companion between the 
ceremonies deferibed by Mr. Bogle, at the 
funeral of a gylong in Boutan on the borders 
of Bengal, and thofe of a Kalmuck Lama 
in the kingdom of Aftracan, they will be 
found to be nearly the fame 

“ The chief Lama of the Kalmuck Tartars 
“ that were encamped behind our farm, who 
“ with his body of priefts had been fome time 
“ in our neighbourhood, and is called in their 

language, Abagay Lama y having, on the 
u 1 oth of March, after a fhort iltnefs, departed 
“ this life, in the 94th year of his age, the 
“ principal priefts, ox gylongs, confulted what 


* See page 178. 


« 


was 
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u was to be done wi th his corpfe, according to 
<l their laws. They firfi. notified his deatkto the 
“ prince of the Herbert Hord, that he might 
u immediate!) fend another Lama hither* and 
11 order fuch things as are directed in them 
“ law book to be done on thefe occafions. Ac- 
“ cordingly, the next morning, a Lama,called 
u Dajamatba Lama , arrived here, with a 
multitude of priefls; and great numbers of 
them and their difciples continued coming 
il all night long. On the i ith, in the morn¬ 
ing, at break of day , a council was held, to 
afeertain, whether they might without 
fcruple, according to the cuftom fixed in 
their religion, burn the corpfe of this Lama, 
“ as they did the bodies of others of the lame 
u rank, and thofe of their princes, in order to 
“ make relics of their allies and bones; or, as 
sc they call them, ibv jfiarh of the dcceafed. 
** Indubitable marks of his death having been 
attefled, they immediately began to make 
preparations to perform the ceremony upon 
him. All the morning and afternoon 
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/ 

** prayers were made in the Tongut language, 
“ which isufecl in religious matters only, and 
“ is not underftood by the laity. The 
<e clothed the deceafed in the habit of his 
“ order, confiding of a wide yellow filk robe, 
“ with a crown of five points, refembling afles 
“ ears, and placed him upon a (lately cufhion 
(i in his tent, fitting crofs-legged. The com- 
<c mon people of the Kalmucks, who came by 
“ thoufands from all parts, kept going round 
“ the tent, to pay their adorations to the 
(( corpfe, and receive thebleffings of the new 
“ Lama, who came from time to time to the 
“ door of the tent, and moved hisbead-ftring 
“ to and fro toward them. Some highly 
“ favoured perfons were allowed to enter 
“ into the tent, and worfhip the dead Lama. 
“ During the prayers, feveral groups of 
“ priefts, here and there difperfed, fat in 
“ penfive filence and aflonifliment. 


“ The principal gylongs (hared his effe&s 
ff among themfelves, according to their 

ranks $ 



f 
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iU ranks; every thing being immediately 
u written down and regiilered. Oppofite 
to the fandy hill, behind our farm, which 
•** the Kalmucks call the barren and wretched 
“ mfi\ was the camp of the prince, who 
« feat orders, that the burning of the I^aina 
«' fhould take place the next day.. According¬ 
ly, on the 1 2th, every thing was brought 
44 together for the ceremony, viz. butter, 
w frankmcenfe, turpentine, various forts of 
“ wood daubed over with turpentine and 
« mceufe, and feveral kinds of odoriferous 
o barks of trees. At noon, a fquare pit was 
« dug into the ground, which was lined with 
«* hone, the Tides exactly facing the four 
« winds, it was like an oven, and pro- 
« vided with draft holes, and trenches, to 
41 receive and burn the fuel, without mix- 
« ing the a flies of the wood with thole of 
« the Lama. It was arched over, a hole 
* & being left in the top, upon which an old 
? kettle, without a bottom, was fixed, to 
46 ferve as a chimney. In the midlf of this 
“ oven, a three-legged iron ftool was placed. 

“ A great 
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“ A great hut was then ereded round it, 
«* built with {laves, and bung with a kind of 
“ cloth made of camels hair. Thfc whole 
“ work was completed by the principal 
« gy longs. A man then tried, by fitting 
“ down upon the feat, if every thing was 
“ in right order; and as all feemed to be. 
“ perfectly arranged, the whole body of 
M priefts went in proceffion to the tent of 
« the deceafed. Firft, the Larh.a alone; then 
“ the 14 chief adminiftering gyiongs in a 
“ row; and as loon as they had reached the 
« door of the tent, they clothed >. hem femes 
« in the habit of their order, w hich con fills 
<f ‘ of a cotton under garment, called in their 
111 language Kitay, and feveral filken upper 
u garments, covering all their bodies ex~ 
« cept their arms, which remained naked. 
« Above all, they wrapped them: elves in a 
“ yellow filk robe, leemingly made of divers 
“ pieces of ffriped taffeta, which being 
1$ thrown over them, left the right toot and 
«* left arm bare. Their heads were entirely 



unco- 
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uncovered. The muficians with their 
“ inftruments, and a Burchan or idol car- 
“ ried in a red box, followed. An opening 
“ was then made in the back part of the tent 
“ of the deceafed, and the corpfe brought 
tl out with amazing quicknefs by the priefts, 
u placed on a bier, and born by eight 
“ gylongs. Tho corpfe was covered with a 
<c large yellow filk garment, with the afore- 
“ mentioned crown on the head. The 
“ mufic confifted of two long copper pofauns 

or trumpets, which gave only three or 
“ four bafs tones, were about eight feet 
“ long, and each fupported by two men j 
“ four great drums of a peculiar conftruC' 
“ tion, and carried by the drummers by a 
“ handle, like that of a knthorn, in the left 
“ hands, while in their right they held the 
“ drum-fticks, made of ftrong wire, like the 
“ branch of a chandelier, with a button ^ or 


u knob, 


* Mr. Bogle deferibing a ceremony in Taffefudditi 
In Boutan, fays, <c about twenty gylongs, drefled in va- 

<{ rious 
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« knob, at the end covered with leather. Be- 
« fides thefe, were five gylongs with mufical. 
« bells, and feme with two plates, which 
« they ft ruck againft each other, like thofe 
44 ufed by the janizaries. This mufic pre- 
“ ceded the corpfe to the oven, and produced 
« altogether a moft doleful and difmal ccn- 
“ cert, enough to terrify the by-(binders; 
« efpecially joined to their wild gefticula- 
44 tions. Before the prcceffion, walked the 
“ new Lama, fprinkling the road with holy 
44 water; a gyiong carried the Barchan in. 
“ the red box ; and the corpfe followed. 
44 The mob preffing forward on all fides, 
44 was kept off by jfevera \gylqngs armed with 
«' ftout dubs, with which they laid about 
« them very vigoroufly; fo that our at ten- 


« rious coloured latan cloaks and gilded mitres, were 
t* feated on a bench with a large tabour or drum, 
« reding on a ftick which they held in one hand,- and 
« in the other a crooked rod of iron, with a knob at the 
end of it, with which they beat time to the prieft* 
« who was in the middle of diem.” 


44 tion 
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44 tion was kept conftantly awake by two 

44 obje&s ; firft, the procehion and cere- 

* 

44 mony, and then the care of guarding 
44 againft the gylongs clubs. One of us 
44 was (truck at, and the blow being aimed 
44 at his (bins, would have lamed him, if he 
44 had not fortunately held his cane before 
44 his legs, which was broken by the blow. 

41 When the proceffion reached the oven, 
44 the corpfe was carried with vaft difpatch 
44 into it, the mufic and priefts forming a 
44 ring round the hut. The fourteen admi- 
44 niftering gylongs undreffed the corpfe, and 
44 placed it upon the three-legged feat afore-* 
44 mentioned. The body was fattened to 
44 the wall by an iron ring round the neck, 
44 that it might not fall when confumed by 
44 the heat. The clothes were carried back 
44 in the fame order in which the corpfe 
44 had been fetched. The Kalmucks mean- 
44 while fell proftrate, and adored the tent 
44 in which the Lama had died. When it 

44 began 
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u began to grow dark, all the confecrated 
** fuel was brought. Near the, oven, a fire 
“ was kindled $ a large copper kettle was 
w placed upon it, in which butter was 
s< melted, and frankincenfe and turpentine 
u thrown into it, and the whole ftirred to- 
u gether. This being done, and the prin- 
K4 cipal priefts affembled about the oven 
“ within the hilt, the funeral lire was kin- 
u died by the Lama, and about fevert in the 

evening the mufic and linging began. The 
£< new Lama was now clothed in the habit 
“ of the deceafed, with the crown on his 
“ head. 'This crown was made of palle- 
“ board, and covered with taffeta, on which 
u flowers of gold were embroidered. Hk 
(< feat was a fumptuous cushion towards the 

Weft. Somewhat behind him, on both 
^ iides, and over againft him on the other 
fi fide of the oven, were divers little altars 
<£ ere&ed, neatly drefled, on which offer- 
u ings were placed, confiding of feveral 
“ things which the deceafed had made ufe 

You II. ‘<of 
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u of in his life-time* Some fmall idols 
“ were likewife laid upon them. The 
« fire was now and then much in- 
“ creafed, by the Lama taking a ladle- 
« full of the melted mixture from the kettle, 
1C and pouring it upon the corpfe, fo that 
« the flame burft out five or fix feet high. 
“ On his left hand a principal gylong 
“ flood holding a fkreen before him, to 
“ prevent his eyes being hurt by the 
“ flame; but, notwithftanding this, he was 
« foon in a profufe fweat. All this while 
“ prayers in the Ttongut language were 
made \ they fung, clapped their hands, 
“ fnapped their fingers, rolled their eyes, 
“ and made all forts of hideous geftures* 

“ The fire increafed fo much, that the 
*« walled part of the oven was red hot about 
“ two hours after its being lighted, though 
“ but little wood was confumed. The 
“ priefts were obliged to draw further 
“ from the fire, and at laft to get out at 

“ the 
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.the back of the hut which enclofetl the 
u oven. This oceafioned the hangings to 
“ be lifted up, fo that we could fee what 
“ palled, though the clubs of the gylongs 
“ kept the people at fome diftance. At lad 
“ they offered us, perhaps in hopes we 
“ ihould approve of what they were about, 
* % to draw nearer, and made a wide opening 
u for us to fee every thing. After the lire 
u had lafted about four hours, they let it 
H go out; and when the oven had cooled 
u a little, the walled part was taken down, 
“ and the afhes of the burnt Lama ga- 
“ thered for feveral heathenifh purpofes. 
u Fart of them was divided among the 
“ priefts, but each had a very frnall por~ 
il tion. They fay,'thefe afhes are a remedy 
u for all kinds of difeafes. The reft of 
“ them are laid by, and divine honours 
u paid them. After all had been removed, 
“ the oven was entirely demoiifhed, filled 
up, and the ground levelled. The ftones 

Qj2 Of 
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“ of the oven were taken and kept as a 
u memorial of the ceremony; four flags 
“ were alfo placed on the fpot, toward 
“ the four winds; and they believe that as 
“ long as thefe flags wave, their prayers 
“ will afcend to heaven.’* 


We find the progrefs of the do&rines of 
the Brahmans from the banks of the 
Ganges to the extremities of Japan and 
Tartary, not only handed down by tra¬ 
dition, but confirmed by fuch evident 
marks of affinity, as to leave little room 
for doubt. That in fuch an extenfive jour¬ 
ney forne deviations may have been made; 
that circumftances may have been altered 
or forgotten ; and that rites, of which 
health required the obfervance in the fcorch- 
ing plains of India, were inapplicable or 
unneceflary in the fnowy regions of Tar¬ 
tary, muft naturally be fuppofed. It was 
probably from the fame fource that the 

doctrine 
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do&rine of the metempfychofis was carried 
by Odin into Scandinavia, which from 
thence found its way into Gaul. Caefar 
fays, Imprimis hoc perfuadere volunt, non in - 
tcrire animus, fed ab aliis poji mortem 
tranfire ad alios, atquc hoc maximei ad vir - 
tntem excitare put ant, metu mortis negleflo, 
CaeH de bell. Gall. vi. 
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SKETCH XIV 


Affinity between the Inhabitants of Hitt - 
defiant and thofe of ancient Egypt, 


HE following difquifition I offer to 



the reader, only as the outline oi a 
fubjed, which demands a much more ample 
inve(ligation than the limits l nave pre- 
fcribed to myfelf will admit. 

In fome of the preceding Sketches, I 
have had frequent occafion to take notice 
of the ftrong refemblance that exifts be¬ 
tween the mode in which the Egyptians 
and Greeks on one part, and the Hindoos 
on the other, have perfonified the different 
attributes of the Supreme Being. Hero¬ 



dotus 
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dotus lias fo frankly acknowledged that 
the Greek mythology was almoft entirely 
borrowed from Egypt, and has fo fully 
inveftigated that fubjeCt, that in as far as 
the Greek and Hindoo Mythology agree, 
we may very fairly apply any argument to 
be drawn from fucli affinity, to the my¬ 
thology of the Egyptians. 

The divifion of the Egyptians into tribes 
fi milar to the cajis of the Hindoos, is an 
arrangement, which, in two nations un¬ 
known to, or unconnected with one an¬ 
other, could hardly have taken place. The 
priefts, the military order, the merchants, 
and the artifans and labourers of Egypt *, 
formed claffes, as diftinCtly feparate as 
thofe of the Brahmans, Khatries, Bhyzes, 
and Sooderas of Hindoftan. In each coun¬ 
try the priefts claimed a fuperiority to the 


* Plato in Timacho. Arid. Politic. Herodot. Strab. 

» 

Diodorus Siculus. 


0.4 


reft 
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reft of the people were the interpreters of 
the laws, and Superintended the education of 
the youth. Each tribe was kept diftin6t, by 
the ftriftnels with which intermarriage with 
another was avoided, .and each family re¬ 
tained from, father to fon the lame profeffioo. 

The religious prejudices of the two coun¬ 
tries in favour of the cow, the lotos, and the 
anion , are no lefs remarkable ; and although 
it admits of a doubt, whether or no the 
Egyptians in the earlier ages could lawfully 
eat of the defti of the cow 'f, their verier 


* Herod. AElian, &c. 

f Herodotus fee ms to contradict hlmfelf upon this 
point; for in his fecond book, chap, xviii, lie informs 
us, that the inhabitants of Marea and Apis, being difo 
fatisfied with the Egyptian laws, and particularly with 
that which prohibited the ufe of beef as food t requeued 
of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to be declared Ly- 
bians in order to avoid it. But in chapter xxxvii. he 
fays, that t! the priefls have a daily allowance of beef 
and geefe, but may not eat filth as the reft of the 
t* Egyptians do ” 



ration 
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ration for it went fo far, as to place it 
as an object of divine worfhip in their 
temples. 

A very fingular and ftriking mark of 
affinity appears in the religious rites per¬ 
formed to Phallus by the Egyptians, and 
by the Hindoos to Lingam * *, upon which 
occafions the emblematic reprefentations of 
thefe deities, and the ceremonies ufed, feem 
exactly to refemble one another. 

The do&rines of the immortality and 
tranfmigration of the foul f; the adoration 
of rivers, of the fun, and of fire; the refpeft 


* See vol. L p. 203. 

* Herodotus, ii. 123, fays (without exception) the 
Egyptians believe in the metempfychofis, but Plutarch 
confines this belief to the Thebaid. “ Some believed 
“ that the foul after death defcended into a fubterra- 
“ nean place named Amenthes , while others faid it 
f‘ afcended to the liars from whence it originally 
f‘ came,” Plpt. de Ifid. et Ofir. 


paid 
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paid to evil fpirits; the frequency of ab¬ 
lutions, abftinences, and mortifications; the 
torments inflicted upon themfelves by de¬ 
votees ; the worfhip of the manes of pa¬ 
rents ; the obfervanee of lucky and un¬ 
lucky days ; are things In which a ftrong 
and undifputed analogy between the Hin¬ 
doos and Egyptians muft be perceived, 

Tlfrt, in feveral inftances, the two na- 

a* 

tions differ very materially from one an¬ 
other, cannot be denied. The laws of the 
Egyptians allowed of only one wife j the 
bodies of the dead were embalmed and 
preferved *; the idea of one only fupreme 
God feetns to have been unknown to them, 
and their adoration to have been confined 
to the funf, the moon, the bars, and other 

vifitble 


* Died. Sic. i. Porphyr. et alii, 
f Sir William Jones obi'erves, that the myiticaf 
word Ou of the Egyptians, is generally fuppofed to 

have 

v 
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vifible objects: while, on the contrary, the 
Hindoos admit of polygamy, the dead are 


either 


have meant the fun, and hints that it was probably 
the Sanfkrit word Om (fee vol. i. page 163.) “aword 
“ that fcarcely ever efcapes the lips of a pious 
“ Hindoo, who meditates on it in ftlence and which, 
he fays, is a coalefcence of the letters A. U. M. (fee 
Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 242.) meaning the Triad 
Brhnha , V'tjhnou and Shiva , united in one only Su¬ 
preme God. But though perhaps the Egyptians did 
not acknowledge one only invifible fupreme Being, 
they may have adopted the word On from the Hin¬ 
doos, and applied it to the fun, or fome other principal 
object of their worth ip } and it is not improbable 
that it may have given rife to the myftic word ufed 
by the magi, (Apud. Eufeb. pnep. Origen. Philoft. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. Tertull. Ap. 21. Plato de 
Legibus, 4.) and to the Eon and Logos of the Greeks, 
Father Deliderati and Mr. Bogle inform us, that the 
Thibetians pronounce in the moll folemn manner 
Om, ha, hum, (Lettres edif. & cur.) Father Tachard 
fpeaks of a myftic word in ufe with the Siamefe, 
which they never utter but with the molt profound 
refpeft (Voyage des peres Jefuites); and the Chinefe 
repeat Om 4 -to-Fo with fnnilar veneration. “ C’eft 


tf en 
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Cither burnt or buried; none are preferred • 
and, amkift the multiplicity of their idols, all 
adoration is ultimately directed to Brahma , 
the jhpremc , the invifihle . The reader mu ft 
however judge, in how far thefe and other 
cireumftances weigh againft thofe points 
in which an. analogy muft be allowed : and 
how far the difference that appears may be 
accounted for, by the ingrafting of a new 
religion and laws, upon thofe which pre¬ 
vious y exiftedj and by the fubfequent in- 
tereourfe which, the Egyptians had with 
ftrangers. 

If the above fads are thought to be of 
Sufficient weight to eftabjiffi a probability, 
that the laws, religion, and manners, of the 
Hindoos and Egyptians had one common 


** en roulant'ces grains cntre Jeurs dotgts, qu’ils pro- 
« noncent ces paroles myfterteufes 0 m-i-to-Fo } aux 
if qnellcs eux memes ne comprencnt rien.” (Du 
J'lalde, torn. iii. p. 23. folio.) 

origin, 
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origin, it remains for inquiry to find out, 
which of thefe two nations may be con- 
fidered as the original flock from whence * 
the other derived its religious and political 
regulations. 

If we give credit to fome authors, we 
muft believe that the fun of civilization and 
fcience rifing in Egypt, from thence illu¬ 
minated, and fpread cultivation, through 
the reft of the then known world. Their 
colonies are faid to have planted the moft 
diftant, and their learning to have en¬ 
lightened the moft barbarous, nations. 

We find, however, from Herodotus, that 
the firft idea the Egyptians had of geometry 
arofe in the reign of Sefoftris, from the 
difficulty of afcertaining the boundaries of 
the pofTeflions of individuals, after the in¬ 
undations of the Nile. This fixes a date 
to the commencement of one branch of 
their learning, and if mathematical know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge was by them introduced into Hin- 
doftan, we muft collude that it was done 
in or after the reign of that monarch. But 
it has been fufficiently proved, that Sefof- 
tris never carried his arms as far as India ; 
and the filence of Herodotus upon the fub- 
jedij, may be confldered as decifive *• As 
to the prior expedition of Ofiris, men 
celebrated for their learning feem to have 
agreed in conftdering it as fabulous; and 
no author, I believe, has ever hinted that 
any of the priefts of Egypt, during their 
perfecutions from Cheops, Chepheres j*, 
Cambyfesf, and Ochus, ever fled into India, 






* As Herodotus had his information 

I 

vom the 


Egyptian priefts, who did every thing in their power 
to add to the glory of that monarch, they would hardly 
have forgotten, or concealed, fo brilliant an expedition, 
had it ever taken place. 

f Herodotus. 

£ P» de Ifid. ct Ohr. Herodot* 


The 
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The’ancient Egyptians fee.m to have en¬ 
tertained a fuperftitious averfion to die 
lea The Nile, their foftering deity, was 
loft in it: and this prejudice may perhaps 
have been one of the reafons why it was fo 
long before they became a maritime com¬ 
mercial nation. They only appear as fuel), 
under the fucceftors of Alexander. When 
Nechos, about 616 years before Ghrift, fent 
out a fleet to make difeoverieSj he was 
obliged to employ Phoenicians, This fleet 
is fuppofed to have failed from the Red Sea, 
to have kept along the coaft of Africa, to 
have doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
to have returned to Egypt, by the Straits of 
Gibraltar. It did not therefore approach 
India. 


* Plut, Sympt. 8. qu. 8. 

Diodorus Siculus obferves, that many things ad¬ 
vanced by the Egyptians, were unfupported by proof 5 
and that, especially, what they (aid of their colonies, 
was without; foundation. 


But 
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But had even Ofiris or Sefoftris gone to 
India j had the priefts fled thither from 
their tyrants; or had {hips been ferit to that 
country in the time of Nechosj it is fhewn, 
not only by the hiftory of the Hindoos, but, 
what is infinitely more fatisfa&ory, by 
proof drawn from fcience, and the uner¬ 
ring operations of nature *, that, inftead of 
finding a rude people to be civilized and 
inftruCted, they would have found a polifh- 
ed nation; the fciences arrived at a degree 
of perfection to which the Egyptians never 
attained; and a political arrangement of the 
inhabitants, which, as far as inquiry can 
reach, feems not to have undergone any 
change. 

It appears that the Egyptians knew fo 
little of Hindoftan about 520 years before 
the Chriftian sera, that when Darius Hy- 


* See Vol, I. Sketch XI. on the Aftronomy of 
the Hindoos. 

ftafpes, 
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ftaipes, who then meditated an invafion of 
that country, applied to them for informa¬ 
tion concerning it, they were unable to give 
him atM We are told, that, in the t3t.f1 
year of his reign, life lent a Greek named 
Seylax, of Gary and rea, who, with his com¬ 
panions, defcended the Indus to the ocean,, 
entered the Straits of Babelmandd, landed 
' at one of the ports in the Red Sea, and gave 
Darius an account of his difcoveries *. In 
the 16th year of his reign, or about 504 
years before ChrifiL, he invaded India, fub- 
dued forne of the northern provinces, and 
laid a tribute upon them, which was paid 
to him and his fucceffors f. Bcfide the 


* Arrian (as Dr. Robertfon obfcrves) feems t» 
diftnvft the veracity of Seylax, and yet he gives credit 
to the relation of MegafUienes, (who had ferved. under 
Alexander, and was fent by Seleucus to Palibothra, to 
cultivate the frierulfhip of Sandracottus,) though many 
of his accounts are proverbially fabulous. 

Seylax is laid to have been two years and fix months 
on his voyage, 
f Herodotus, 

Vol. II. R 


tribute, 
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tribute, it was agreed, that the Perfian 
monarch fhould be aflifted with troops from 
thefe provinces; and, many years afterwards, 
it appears, that Indian auxiliaries were in 
the army of Darius Codomanus, when de¬ 
feated by Alexander *, who croffed the 
Indus about 327 years before Chrift, or 177 
years after the invafion of the Perfians. 

The Greeks, who came into Egypt after 
the expedition of Alexander, had feeri the 
Valuable and curious productions of India, 
and naturally wilhed to open a commercial 
intercourfe with it "f\ But their attention 


* Quint. Curtius, lib. iv. cap. 12. 

•J- The Phoenicians were probably the firfl of thofe 
we call the ancietits y who had an immediate intercourfe 
with India. They made .eftablifhments at the bottom 
of the Arabian Gulph, and from thence had commu¬ 
nication with India, and the Southern and Eaflern 
coafts of Africa. From their fettlements on the Ara¬ 
bian Gulph, the commodities brought from India and 
Africa, were carried to Rhinocorura (on the Mediter¬ 
ranean) by land, and from thence to Tyre by fea. 
See Dr. Robertfon, page 7. 


was 
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was for Tome time diverted by the wars that 
broke out among themfelves. 

About 287 years before Chrift, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus applied himfelf to this object 
ih a manner worthy of the fovereign of a 
great nation, and with fuccefa. He fir (I 
propofed to finilh a canal that had been 
begun by Nechos, in order to open a com¬ 
munication between the Nile * and the Red 
Sea, extending from Pelufium to Arlmoe, 
the modern Suez. This project was aban¬ 
doned ; according to fome, on account of 
the bad anchorage, and dangerous naviga¬ 
tion, at Arfinoe; to others, from an appre- 
henfion of inundating the Lower Egypt, or 
fpoiling the waters of the Nile f with thofe 
of the fea. 


The commerce with the Eaft was there* 
fore carried on from Myoshorrnos ;J:; the 

merchan* 



m Strabo, p. 17. f Pliny. 


% There is much doubt concerning the modern 
Coheir. By ibme it has been fuppofed to have been 

R 2 the 
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merchandife imported from India was 
tranfported to Coptos, and from thence de- 
fcended the Nile to Alexandria ** As the 
road from the Arabian Gulph to Coptos 
was acrofs an uninhabited defart, Ptolemy 
caufed a canal to be cut, by which water 
was conveyed from the Nile, to cifterns 
conftrudted at a convenient diftance from 
each other, with public buildings for the 
reception of travellers and their goods. The 
fuccelfors of Ptolemy continued to encourage 
foreign commerce, but ftill the trade with 
India was extremely limited, as few velfels 
ventured beyond the boundaries of the Red 
Sea. It was however confiderably augment¬ 
ed under the Romans. Strabo fays, that in 
his time, under the reign of Tiberius, there 
went yearly about 120 velfels from Myos- 


the Myoshormos, by others the Berenice of the ancients. 
Dr. Robertfon thinks, that the Cofleir was the Philo- 
teras Portus of Ptolemy; Mr. Bruce endeavours t© 
prove that it was Portus Albus. 

* Strabo, p. 17. 
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hormos to India. The jfhips that failed 
thither had hitherto kept along the coaft, 
but a fhip commanded by one Hippalus, 
having been driven out to fea by a ftrong 
wefterly wind, and by that means making 
a much quicker paflage than any had done 
before, other pilots followed the fame 
courfe. The navigation was fhortened; 
the number of adventurers increafed, and 
from that accident the Greeks and Romans 
are faid to have named the wefterly wind, 
Hippalus. 


As far as I have been able to extend my 
inquiries into the communication of the 
Egyptians with India, I cannot find any 
circumftance which could authorife an 
opinion, that the laws, religion, and cuf- 
toms of Egypt had been carried thither. 
If, on the other hand, we fuppofe, that 
thofe things which feem common to both 
people originated in Hindoftan, we fhall 

R 3 like wife 
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llkewife encounter difficulties. We cannot 
well imagine, that they would be introduced, 
and be fpread, by traders, who may have 
come to Egypt on account of commerce; and 
It would militate again!! the principles, and 
even again!! the laws and religion of the 
Hindoos, to fuppofe that the Brahmans 
■or Pundits would he lent thither as mif- 
fionaries 

The Greek philofophers wejit to India 
themfelves, and the emperor of China fent 
perfons thither to be inftru&ed. Unlefs 
therefore we conclude, that the ftriking af« 
finity between the two nations was owing 
to a fyftem introduced into Egypt by the 
Gymnofophifts, mentioned by Lucian f to 
have fettled in Ethiopia, we muT: either 
fuppofe Egypt to hive been colonifed, at 
fome unknown diftant period, from. Hin- 


* See toI. ii. page 88. 
f See volf i. page 257. 


doflan; 
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doftan; or, which is ftill lefs probable, that, 
by Tome wonderful concurrence of circum- 
ftances, the fame laws, cuftoms, and learn¬ 
ing, were feparately introduced by human 
ingenuity and obfervation, without any 
foreign aid. 
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Jliftory and Political State of the 
native Powers of Hmdofaiu 


cji’flt 


JN the former part of this work I have at¬ 
tempted to introduce the reader to fjeme 
acquaintance with the original inhabitants of 
Hindoftan. To give a fhort account of its 
prefect political date is the purport of this 
Sketch, in which I {hall only endeavour to 
preferve the principal features, without en¬ 
tering into minute particulars. It muff 
however be obferved, that the continual 
changes to which the powers of India have 
long been lubjedt, and the viciffitudes that- 
Rill charadterife the politics of that country, 
render the moft accurate account that can 
be given of them, only adapted to the 
1 2 period 

AT fei 1 
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period for which it may be written: as any 
plan formed on the ftate of politics to-day, 
may perhaps be totally inapplicable a year 

hence. 

In approaching India from the North- 
weft, before we reach the Attuck *, we pafs 
through the dominions of Timur Shaw, 
fon and fucceffor of Ahmed Shaw f, late 
iovereign of the Affghans ijl. 

Ahmed was defcended from an illuftrious 
family named^Seidou Zei, of the tribe of 
Abdalli. He and his brother Zulfecur 


* The river in general is called by Europeans the 
Indus, but its proper name in this quarter is the Attuck. 
See note to page 82. vol. i. 

f Commonly known to Europeans by the name of 
Abdalla. 

J The Affghans are often called in Hindoftan by the 
general name of Duranies: all the country from India 
to Iran, or Perfia Proper, being called Duran, or, as 
feme pronounce it, Turan, 

j Khan, 
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Khan, having been taken and, confined, by 
Huffein Khan, then chief of Kandahar, 
were releafed by Nadir Shaw, when he 
came and fubdued that province, previous to 
his expedition into Hindoftarn But as 
they were thought to have too much in¬ 
fluence with their countrymen to be fafely 
left among them, they were fent to Me- 
zenderan. 2ulfecur Khan died there; and 
we find that Ahmed, fome time after the " 
return of Nadir from India, was intruded 
with the command of a body of AfFghan 
cavalry in the Perfian army. He ferved 
his matter with fidelity, and even attempted 
to revenge his death ; but finding the con- 
fpirators too powerful to be contended 
with, he went off with his party to his 
own country. In his way thither, he fell 
in with, and took a convoy with a large 
fum of money, that had been, difpatched by 
the governor of the Southern Provinces to 
the royal treafury at Ifpahan. Soon after « 
his arrival at Kandahar, he was hailed chief 

of 
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of the Afghans* His ‘forces quickly in- 
creafed; he was joined by many of the 
Perfian. foldiers who had ferved with him; 
and, in the courfe of a few months, all the 
countries that had been ceded by the Mogul ■ 
emperor to Nadir Shaw, together with fome 
neighbouring parts of Perfia, fubmitted to 
his authority. 

The diflra&ed Rate of Hindoftan, at that 
time, tempted him to invade it. He there¬ 
fore croiTed the Attack, and directing his 
courfe to the South-eaft, he plundered the 
country, and levied contributions to a Con¬ 
siderable amount. Near Sirhind lie was 
met by the Imperial army under the com¬ 
mand of the Prince Royal and the Vizier. 
They fought; but though the latter was 
killed, the battle was not d eel five, and 
Ahmed returned to his own dominions. 

In another expedition, he conquered all 
the province of Lahore. In 1755 he again 

came 
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came into India, and, after flaying a fhort 


while at Lahore, marched to Delhi. It is 
faid, that he was invited thither by the 
emperor himfelf, who, in this defperate 
way, wifhed to get rid of the tyranny of his 
Vizier, Ghazi ul Dien Khan. By fecret 
inftruCtions, therefore, from the King, the 
Vizier was deferted in the field by fome 
of the principal officers with their bands, 
and was obliged to furrender himfelf pri- 
foner. But inflead of lofmg his power or 
life, byliisaddrefs and prefents he obtained 
the protection of the conqueror; and the 
unhappy Allumghire, befides the reproach 
of having brought on himfelf and his peo¬ 
ple the calamities of a foreign invafion, was 
obliged to fubmit to be directed by a fer- 
vant, whom, not having the power or for¬ 
titude to difmifs, he meanly, but ineffec¬ 
tually, attempted to betray. 

Ahmed laid the city under a heavy con¬ 
tribution, which he exacted with, the ut- 

moft 
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Ail oft rigour. He ftaid in it about, a month, 
during which time he concluded a marriage 
between his foil Timur and the emperors 
niece. He then marched again# the Jams'*, 
who lately, under their chief Souragemul, 
had made incurftons towards Delhi, and 
conquered the greateft part of the province 
of Agra. They fled at his approach, and 
Amt themfelves up in their fortrefles. But, 
by an extraordinary march, he furpriied 
and took the ancient city of Mato, famous 
as the birth-place of Krilhna, and facred ,o 
the Hindoo mules. He attempted likewile 
to furprife the town of Agra, which (till 
held out for the emperor, but was repulled 
by tile governor Fazil Cawxi. Having, 
during this expedition, indulged his troops 
in every ipeeies of lavage wantonnefs and 
cruelty, he now led them back towards 
Delhi. When he approached near the 


* A tribe of Hindoos. 

c'ty, 
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city, the emperor came to meet him; and 
on his arrival there, he celebrated his own 
nuptials with Sahibe Zimany, daughter of 
the emperor Mahomed Shaw, a maiden of 
exquifite beauty, whom the unfortunate 
Allumghire in vain folicited for himfdf. 
He then proceeded to Lahore, and, leaving 
his fon Timur in the government of that 
province, he quitted Hindoftan. 

While Ahmed was employed on the fide 
ofPerfia, young Timur was frequently 
* difturbed by the Seiks *; but though he 
had fufficient force to repulfe thefe, in 1760 
he was compelled to fly before an immenfe 
army of Mahrattas, led by Ragonaut 
Row, the Pailhwa’s brother, who having 
come to the northern provinces for the 
fake of levying contributions, was invited 
to invade Lahore by Adina Beg Cawn, a 


* A tribe of Hindoos, who profefs deifnu The 


word Seik is faid to mean dtfciple. 
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Mogul chief, who was difafFefted to Ah¬ 
med’s government. The Mahrattas took 
poffeffion of the province, almofl without 
any refinance, and Adina Beg was dwell¬ 
ed with the adminiftration of it. Ragonaut 
Row then marched back towards Delhi, 
and, leaving the command of the army to 
another chief, Jinkou Jee, returned to 
Poonah. Adina Beg, who appears to have 
poffeifed to his death great activity, cou¬ 
rage, and abilities, died feme months after 
the departure of the Mahrattas, aged up¬ 
wards of eighty-years, Soon after his 
death, in 1761, Ahmed eroded the Attuck 
witli a powerful army, and eafily recovered 
his former poffeffions. In the mean time, 
the Mahratta army had attacked fome of 
the Rohiila chiefs, who applied to Ahmed 
for prote&ion.—Advice had been received 

B , 

in the North, that another army was com¬ 
ing thither from Poonah ; and it was re¬ 
ported that the views of the Mahrattas 
were now directed to the reduction of all 

the 


. 
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the Mahomedan princes in Hindoftan* 
Ahmed was therefore invited by Sujah ul 
Powla, Nabob of Oud, and by moll of the 
northern Mahomedan chiefs, to put him- 
felf at the head of a league propofed to be 
formed by them for the defence of their 
territories and religion. He faw the ne- 
cefhty of refilling the Mahratta power, 
and effectually checking their pretenfions. 
The opportunity was favourable, as the 
common danger which threatened the con* 
federates, rendered their mutual fidelity lefs 
precarious, than it is ufually found in that 
country. He likewife either felt, or af¬ 
fected to be actuated by, a degree of devout 
zeal, and, having acceded to the propofal, 
he marched towards the enemy. Jinkou 
Jee advanced to meet him. The armies 
encountered ; the battle was obflinate, 
but Ahmed at laft obtained a complete 
victory. 

The army that was fent from PoonaH 
was commanded by Sadafhavarow, coufin 

to 
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to the Pailhwa ; a chief of much perfonal 
courage, but: who never had been tried in 
the conduit; of any great or difficult enter- 
prife. He came to Agra j from thence to 
Delhi ; and, being joined by parties of his 
countrymen as he went along, his army is 
laid to have amounted to about 120,000 
horfe, befide infantry and cannon. He 
directed his courfe towards Sirhinde; while 
Ahmed, who had been joined by the Ro- 
hilla chiefs, by Sujah ill Dowla, and by 
Ahmed Kban Bunguilh, chief of Ferokha- 
bad, was encamped on the other fide of 
the Jumna, a! molt oppofite to Kangipara*. 
Having unexpectedly crolled the river, 
with a view of getting behind 'the Mahrat- 
tas, they precipitately fell back to Paniput f, 
whither the combined army clofely follow¬ 
ed them. Here, according to the notions 
of fome of the Hindoos, <{ Sadalhavarow, 
a being milled by his own evil genius,’’— 


* About lat. 20° 34'* + 

Vo,. 11. s 



Lat. 29 0 12'. 
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or rather being over-awed by the fuperior 
one of Ahmed, inftead of giving battle be¬ 
fore the whole of the combined army came 
up, halted, and formed an extenfive camp, 
defended by lines and batteries. Ahmed 
allowed him to proceed undifturbed; but loft 
no time in taking meafures either to prevent 
him from getting any fupplies, or to force 
him to fight, under many difadvantages, 
to obtain them. Convoys of provifions 
that were coming to the Mahratta army 
were cut off; attacks that were made on 
the Mahomedan pofts were repulfed; the 
provifions that were brought with the army, 
notwithftanding a fevere ceconomy, were 
almoft entirely confumed ; and the wailings 
produced by famine and difeafe were to be 
heard in every quarter of the encampment. 
Sadafliavarow, after having remained in 
this humiliating fituation nearly thirty days, 
at laft refolved, or rather was compelled, to 
throw the mighty projects of his ftate on 
the fate of a general battle. He led out' 


every 
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every one who was yet capable of bearing 


arms; but his troops were wafted by want, 
and difcouraged by confinement, while 


thofe of the enemy were in their ufual 


vigour, and already confidered themfelves 
conquerors over a foe, whom they had fo 
long compelled to remain within their in- 
trenchments. Yet the Mahrattas made 
wonderful efforts of courage ; the vidtory 
was long doubtful, but at lafl decided in 
favour of the Mahomedans, by Ahmed 
Khan Bunguilh vigoroufly attacking the 
left flank of the enemy with afrefh body of 
well-chofen cavalry. This battle was one 
of the moft bloody that perhaps ever em- 
|iftied the plains of Hindoftan. Above 
50,000 Mahrattas are fuppofed to have 
fallen in the field, together with the Paifii- 
wa’s eldeft fon, Biffwafs Row, and eighty 
leaders of diftmdtion. Sadafhavarow, after 
having animated his troops by his words 
and example, though he law the battle was 
loft, refufed to fly; and when prdfed by 


S2 


thofe 
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thofe who were near him, he pufhed his 
horfe among the enemy, and fell, covered 
with many wounds *. The purfuit lafted 
feveral days, and this immenfe army, deftin- 
ed to conquer kingdoms, and which had 
juftly alarmed all the Mahomedans of the 
northern provinces, totally difappeared, 
Ahmed afterwards marched to Delhi, and 
wherever he went, was hailed by thofe of 
his own religion, as the deliverer of the 
faithful. From Delhi he directed his 
courfe back to Lahore, and, having ap- 


* It was once reported, that he had efcaped, and got 
back to Poonah; but was arretted by order of the 
Paifhwa, and fent to the fort of Pourendher, where he 
remained in fecret confinement. An impoflor even 
appeared in Bengal, who called himfelf Sadafhavarow, 
but the fraud was foon detected by thofe who had 
known him. There is no doubt, that his death hap¬ 
pened as above related > and Colonel Polier has fhewn 
the fpot where his body was burnt by fome Hindoos 
the day after the battle. He is fometimes called the 
Baw. He was fon of Chumna-Jee-Appah, fecond fon 
of the firft Paifhwa Bifl'onat Balajee. 
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pointed officers to govern and manage 
his poffeffions in India, he returned to 
the north. 

In the latter end of 1762, he again 
croffied . the Attuck, in order to attack the 
Seiks, whofe power having greatly in- 
creafed, their incurfions had become more 
frequent and dangerous. But his intention 
feems rather to have been to extirpate than 
to conquer them. He defeated their army, 
compofed of the troops of their different 
chiefs; and forced them to take refuge 
within their woods and ftrong holds. All 
who were taken were put to death ; and 
having fet a price on the heads of thofe 
who profeffed their tenets, it is faid that 
heaps of them were frequently to be feen 
piled up in the market places of the prin¬ 
cipal towns. Hearing that they had af- 
fembled in confiderable numbers to cele¬ 
brate an annual feftival at Anbertfer, he 
endeavoured to furprife them. But their 

S 3 chiefs 
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chiefs had marched thither with all their 
force* and were prepared to receive him, 
He nev.er.thelefa attacked them with great 
impetuofity. During the battle, there hap- 
pened an eclipfe of the fun, which, while 
interpreted, as a favourable omen by the 
Seiks, difmayed the Mahomedans. Ahmed, 
after a. bloody conflict, was obliged to re- 
treat with precipitation, Soon after this 
defeat, he went to his northern, domi¬ 
nions ; but returning the year following, 
retook feveral places that had been loft 
dtiri ng his abfence, and drove the Seiks from 
the open country. But as foon as he quitted 
Hiudollan, they again came forth ; and 
this kind of warfare feems to have been 
often repeated. 

1 m' t ,v \ i' ‘ a V ’ .*>’ ;\A«! ,tyH A' 

Ahmed, after being long affiifled with 
an ulcer in his face, died on the 15th of 
July 1773, at Kohtoba, a place fituated 
amongll the mountains of Kandahar, 
whither he had retired for the fake of 
7 coohiefs. 
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coolnefs. He was fucceeded by his fon 
Timur, who, though reprefented as a man 
of no mean abilities, does not feem to 
poflefs the active and enterprifing genius 
of his father. His dominions to the north 
of the Attuck form a very extenlive king¬ 
dom, inhabited by a hardy and warlike 
people; but he has loft all that he pof- 
fefled in Hindoftan, except the province 
of Kafhmere. 


On crofling the Attuck, we now enter the 
territories of the Seiks, a people who owe * 
their religious origin to a Hindoo, named 
Nanuck, of the Khatry or Rajah call. 

His father. Baba Calou, poflefled a fmali 
diftrid: in the province of Lahore, named 
Telvandi, where Nanuck was born in the 
year of Chrift J470. Many ftories are 
told of wonderful indications given by him, 
in his infancy, of uncommon wifdom and 
fagacity. He feems to have pofleffed 
ftrong natural powers, but which received 
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no further cultivation than the ufual edu¬ 
cation of the young men of his calf, con- 
lifting in little more than learning to read 
and write; in being taught arithmetic; and 
hearing the Shaftras, or diflertations on the 
laws and religion of their country. 

According to the cuftom of the Hindoos, 
he was married in his early years to one of 
his own tribe, by whom he had two fans. 

It appears that he foon became an ad¬ 
mirer of the Nargbenuy f worfhip, and 
ufed to declaim againft the folly of idols, 
and the impiety of offering adoration to any 
but the Supreme Being. 

Having often exprefled a defire to travel, 
at the age of about twenty-five years he 
quitted his family, and vifited Bengal and 
inoft of the eaftern provinces of Hindoftan. 


* Sec vol. i. page 155. 
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In a fecond excurfion he went to the fouth, 


it is faid, as flu* as the ifland of Ceyloan; 


and in a third, he went into Perfia and 
Arabia. Thefe different journies feem to 
have taken up about fifteen years. But 
on his return from the third, he declared 
his intention of not quitting his native 
country any more ; and having expreffed a 
wifh of fixing his retreat on the border 
of fome river, at a diftance from any town, 
the Rajah of Calanore, who had become 
one of his difciples, granted him a piece of. 
land on the banks of the Ravy, about 
eighty miles north-eaftward from the city 
of Lahore. Here Nanuck eftablifhed his 
abode for the reft of his days, in a con¬ 
venient dwelling that was ereded by the 
Rajah’s care: and as he chofe to be free 
from the affairs of this world, his wife and 
children dwelt at Calanore, coming occa- 
fionally to vifit him. Having acquired 
great reputation for knowledge, wifdom, 
and piety, perfons of all perfuafions went 


to 
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to fee him, and the Seiks fay, that in his 
prefence they forgot that there was any 
religion hut one.—He died about the age 
of feventy.—The place of his abode was 
called Kartarpour, but fince his death it 
lias been named Dihra Daira, or the place 
of worfhip, 

/ His eldefl fon, Serik-chund, was the 
founder of a let of devotees, named Nanuck 
Shoiy. The lecond, called Letchimidan, 
married, and had feveral children. On ac¬ 
count of the oppreffions of the Mahorne- 
dan governors, he altogether forfook Tel- 
vandy, the eftate of his anceftors, and 
fettled at: Kartarpour, which is 1H11 in 
the poffeffion of his defeendants. But 
though they are refpe&ed by the Seiks, 
as being the posterity of Nanuck, yet they 
are not held in any facred veneration, nor 
confidered as the heads of their religion 
or tribe. 


Nanuck, 
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Nannck, when on his death-bed, palling 
by his children and relations, named as 
his iucceflbr, to teach his dodrine, a favourite 
difciple, named Lhina, but whom he then 
called Angud, which is faid to fignify, 
Jimilar . Angud was likewife of the Khatry 
call, and of a refpedable family in the 
fame province where Nanuck was born. 
To him he entrufted the care of colledinsr 

o 

his precepts, which he accordingly did, 
in a work called Pothy, or the hook; and 
in another work, called Jenum Sakhy, he 
gave a hiftory of Nanuck’s life. Thefe 
are written in the Panjab dialed, but in a 
particular charader called Gour Mouekty, 
faid to have been invented by Nanuck 
himfelf, for the purpofe of writing his 
dodrines *. 

Angud, following the example of 
Nanuck, named to fucceed him as Gourou, 


* Colonel Polier, 
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or hoty majler , his diiciple Anierdofs j and 
this mode fee ms to have been pra&ifed, as 
long as the cuftom of obeying one fupremc 
chief was obferved. 

■ V : 1, : :V'V V ’V;.*r. A •'A f~ 
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The Seiks appear to have lived for many 
fears in perfect peace with the reft of 
mankind ; and, being inoffenftve in their 
manners, obtained the protection and 
good-will of the Mahometan court. Du¬ 
ring this time, the number of their difeiples 
conftantly increafed ; their polfeflions were 
confiderably extended j fome woody and 
uncultivated lands were granted to them 
by the government, and fome of the neigh¬ 
bouring Rajahs were converted to their 
religion. But in proportion as their power 
augmented, they feem to have quitted 
their meek and humble character, and at 
Jaft, inftead of appearing as fuppliants, flood 
forth in arms. The firft military leader of 
cliftinCtion we hear of was Taigh. The 

next was the tenth and laft Gourou, 

* 

Go vand 
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Govand Sing, who, after being engaged in 
hoftilities againft the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment, made his peace, and even attended 
the emperor Bahauder Shaw in perion. 
Prom fome private motive of rcientmetu, 
he was affaffiyiated by a Petan ioldier, 
though the Seiks were not without fufpi- 
cion, that he was killed by the fecret order 
of the emperor. Having negleded to 
name a fucceffor, or, as fome fay, declined 
it, out of refped to a prophecy, that there 
would only be ten Gourous, the Seiks 
chofe for their chief a perfon named Baunda. 
Being of a bold and adive difpoiition, he 
loon began to make incurfions into the 
neighbouring countries, and maintained a 
depredatory war with the Soubadar oi 
Lahore for feveral years. He was at lad: 
lurprifed and taken, and with his family 
and many of" his countrymen fent to Delhi, 
wheVe they were put to an ignominious 
death. The blood that was fpilt on that 
occafion, fealed that revenge which the 
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Seiks then fwore, and the invincible aver- 
y fion they have ever fmce manifefted t a 
the Mahomedans. They continued their 
warfare with the Mogul government for 
l'ome time, with various fuccefs; but taking 
advantage of the inteftine troubles which 
fucceeded the invafion of Hadir Shaw, 
they fubdued feveral diftri&s. Where- 
ever they conquered, they threw down 
the mofques; and as they admitted pro- 
Ar felytes to their religion, all were obliged 
to quit their country who did not choofe 
to embrace, their do&rine. 

Having, as already related, drawn on 
themfelves the vengeance of Ahmed Shaw, 
he attacked them with his ufual vigour. 
They were now under feveral chiefs, fome 
of them defcendants of their Gourous, and 
others of Hindoo nobles, who had adopted 
their faith, and united themfelves with the 
nation. The war with the AfFghans laded 
feveral years, during which the Seiks re¬ 


tired 
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tired into ftrong holds, or a&ed offenfively 
in the held, according as they found them- 
felves in force. But in the end they en¬ 
tirely expelled thefe northern invaders; and 
not only conquered all the exteniive pro¬ 
vince of Lahore, but are now in poffdTion 
of the greateft part of Moultan, and feveral 
dihrids towards Delhi, including in their 
territories the whole of that rich country 
called the Panjab *• 

I 

Nanuck having dripped the religion of 
Brimha of its mythology, the Seiks adore 
God alone, without image or inter¬ 
mediation; and though they venerate the * 
memory of their founder, as well as of feme 
of their Gourbus, whole names they often 


* A trad of country fo named, on account of five v 
rivers, which, descending from the northern mountains* 

inclofe and mterfed it. They afterwards run into the 

$ 

Sinde or Indus. 
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repeat, yet they neither offer them divine 

worfhip, nor apply to them to intercede 
in their behalf. 

"I hey eat any fort of meat, excepting 
beef; retaining the fame regard for the ox 
as the other Hindoos, and probably from 
the lame caule, its utility. But the meat 
which is very generally eaten, is pork; 
perhaps becaufe forbidden to the Ma- 
homedans. 

Blue, which is generally confidered as an 
inaufpicious colour by the Hindoos, dif- 
tinguifhes the drefs of the Seiks ; as if 
Nanuck meant to flow by this, the 
weaknefs and abfurdity of fuperftitious 
prejudices. Their drels commonly con- 
fids in blue trowfers of cotton cloth; a 
lort of plaid, generally chequered with blue, 
which is thrown over the right flioulder, 
and a blue turban. * 
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The national government is compofed of 
an. affembly of their different chiefs, but 
who individually are independent of each 
other, and matters of their refpcctive ter¬ 
ritories. In this affembly every thing that 
regards the fafety of the ttate, the quota of 
troops to be furnifhed by each chief in time 
of war, the operations of their armies, and 
the choice of a perfon to command them, is 
agitated ; and refolved on by the plurality 
of voices. This affembly meets annually, 
or as occafion may require, at Anbertfer, ^ 
a place held in a kind of religious ve¬ 
neration, where there is a large tank, 
which is laid to be beautifully orna¬ 
mented, lined with granit, and furrounded 
with buildings. 

The whole force of the different chiefs 
collectively may amount to about two 
hundred thoufand boric. But they fel- 
dom can be brought to act in concert. 
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unlefs the nation be threatened with ge¬ 
neral danger; in which cafe they never 
fail to unite. 

Befides a fabre, moft of their foldiers 
carry a matchlock gun, which feems a 
very uncouth weapon for a horfeman; but 
in the ufe of it they are extremely ex¬ 
pert, and are in general excellent markf- 
men. It carries a larger ball than an 
Englifh mufket to a greater diftance; and 
is often employed by them with fuccefs 
before the enemy be near enough to ufe 
the, fword. 

They are naturally a ftrong race of men, 
and, by their hardy manner of living, are 
capable of enduring much fatigue. In the 
field, none but the principal officers have 
tents, and thefe are extremely fmall, fo that 
they may be ftruck and tranfported with 
quicknefs and facility. In cold weather 
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the foldier wraps himfelf, in the night, in a 
coarfe blanket, which, when he marches, is 
folded and carried on his horfe. 

Of late years almofl; all the neighbouring 
countries have been laid under contributions 
by them; and, to avoid their incurfions, 
feveral petty chiefs have confented to pay 
them a fmall annual tribute, and put them- 
felves under their protedion. 

Their country is well cultivated ; full of 
inhabitants, and abounds with cattle. The 
horfes of Lahore are fuppofed to be much 
fuperior to thofe bred in any other part of • 
Hindoftan *, 

It 


* The country of Lahore being thought favour¬ 
able for breeding horfes, and producing plenty of 
excellent forage, ftuds were eftablifhed at different 
places by the Mogul emperors. Perfian and Arabian 
itaUions were fent to them, and there was a fixed order 
at ail the royal {tables, to fend to the ftuds in Lahore all 
fuch Arabian ancl Perfian horfes, as by any accident 

To fhould 
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It is faid, that they have a fort of fuper- 
ftitious refpedt for their fword. By their 
fword they obtained their independence and 
power ; and by it they preferve them. A 
Seik, though in other refpe&s infinitely lefs 
fcrupulous than any other Hindoo, before 
he will eat with any one of another re¬ 
ligion, draws his fword, and palling it 
over the victuals, repeats fome words of 
prayer, after which he will freely partake 
of them *. 


Contrary to the practice of all the other 
inhabitants of Hindoftan, they have an 
averfion to fmoking tobacco. But many 
oi the people lmoke and chew bang , fo as 
fometimes to produce a confiderable de¬ 
gree of intoxication f. 


Ihould be rendered unfit for mounting. Hence per¬ 
haps it arofe, that the prefent breed of horfes there, 
is fuperior to the horfes that are bred in the other ' 
provinces. 

* Mr. Stuart. f Colonel Polier. 
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After leaving the Seik's, we come to 
the provinces of Delhi *, which in the 
courfe of a few years have had a variety 
of mailers j but fcarce, at any period, during 
that time, can they be faid to have been 
under the authority of the fovereign. The 
lad foie governor of the greateft part of them 
was Nadjiff Khan, under the title of ge- 
neraliffimo of the emperor. He was a 
native of Perfia, of noble birth, whofe 
filler married Mirza Mohlien Ally Khan, 
brother to Seiffdar Jung, the father of the 
late Nabob of Oude, Sujah ul Dowla. After 
the death of Seiffdar Jung and his brother 
Mirza Mohfieri, Nadjiff was involved in 
the ruin of his nephew Mahomed Kouly 
Khan, the fon of Mirza, who fell a facri- 
lice to the jealoufy and private refentment 
of his coulin Sujah ul Dowla. He then 
went to Callim Ally Khan, Nabob of 
Bengal, who being expelled by the Englifh, 

■-l r _ 1 ~-- ’ " 

* See the Map of Hindoftan by Major Rennell. 
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Nadjiff retired with a party of hofi'e to 


Bundeleund, into the fervice of Rajah 
Coman Sing. He afterwards joined the 
Engiifh, who were at war with Sujah til 
Dowla, loon after the defeat of the latter 
near Benares. When the emperor Shaw 
Ailum refolded to quit Eliahad, and return 
to Delhi, Nadjiff Khan accompanied him, 
and was named his chief general. A body 
of Engiifh fepoys, who had been allowed 
to go with the emperor, were put under 
his command, and with thefe and other 
troops, which, as his means increafed, he 

.I* 

took into his fervice, he fubdued the coun¬ 
tries near Delhi, and almoft the whole 
pofieflions of the Jants, taking from them 
Agra, their capital Dieg, and moll of their 
principal places. But though thefe con- 
quells were atchieved in the name of the 
fovereign, he benefited little by them ; and 
the perfon who lliled himfelf his Have, was 
in reality his mafier. Nadjiff Khan died 
in 1782, and a fcene of continual anarchy 



and 
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and warfare has prevailed in thofe countries 
ever fince. 

On quitting the provinces of Delhi, our 
attention is drawn to the pofTeffions of 
feveral Hindoo chiefs that are contiguous 
to each other, and now acknowledge no 
fuperior. The principal of thefe are, the 
* Rajahs of Joinagur, or Jaypoor; Joadpoor, 
or Marwar; Oudiapoor, or Chitore; and 
Jefalmire. The conftitution of thofe coun¬ 
tries is feudal ; the rents are low ; but 
every village is obliged to furnifh a certain 
number of horfernen, and at the fhorteft 
warning. The people are hardy, brave, 
and extremely attached to their refpe&ive 
chiefs. The forces of thefe Rajahs may 
amount together to about 150*000 horle¬ 
nten, but, like moft neighbouring powers, 
they have jealoufies and private piques, ^ 
which have more influence ovei theii 
minds, than the confideration of the per- 

T 4 manent 
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raanent fecurity and independence which 
they might efbiblifh by being united. 

The Rajah of Jay poor was anciently 
called Rajah of Anbire, a place much 
celebrated, but all that now remains of 
it is a fort on a bill, near the modern 
town of Jaypoor *. 

Chitore was like wife greatly renowned 
for its antiquity and richesj but having 
been taken and pillaged by Acbar, and 
again by Aurengzebe, the Rajah now re- 
Tides at Oudiapoor, 


* The modern town of Jaypoor is mclofed with a 
Prong wall, with four great gates, from whence pro¬ 
ceed as many broad ftreets, which meet in the centre of 
the town. It is thereby divided into four quarters of 
the fame fize: the diitance from one gate to that op- 
polite to it, is about two Englifh miles. Thofe ftreets 
have rows of trees on each fide of them, and the 
houfes, which are in general of three Ttories, are built 
in a regular line, Mr, Stuart, 

•—'x The 
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The Jauts were a tribe or race of people 
in the northern provinces of Hindoftan, 
whofe profeffion was agriculture; and were 
formed into a nation, only about forty 
years ago, by Tackou Souragemul, pro¬ 
prietor of a diftridf of no great extent or 
value. He made himfelf matter of all the 
countries that were dependent on Agra, 
and ultimately of the town itfelf, and many 
other important places; but fell .in battle 
with the Rohilla chief, Nadjib ul Dowla, in 
the year 1763. He was fucceeded by his 
fon Jewar Sing, who was fecretly murdered 
in 1768. Jewar was fucceeded by Rutten 
Sing, who did not efcape fufpicion of hav¬ 
ing been acceflary to his brother’s murder 
and fell himfelf by the hand of a low 
aflattin, whom he had threatened with 
death Rutten Sing left an infant fon. 


named 


'* He had given feveral fums of money to a ftranger. 


unknown to anyone about his court, who pretended 
to be a (ran fmuter of metals. Growing impatient, or 
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named Kairy Sing, during whole minority, 
internal commotions, occafioned by qontefts 
for the regency, principally contributed to 
the fuccefs of Nadjiff Khan, with whom 
the Jauts were then at war. Kairy Sing 


beginning to perceive he had been duped, Rutten Sing 
ordered him to fhow him •all Iris procefs; and, to pre¬ 
vent him from getting away, put a guard over his per- 
fon. T he man, finding he could not evade the com¬ 
mand, contented to obey; but, on" account of the 
importance of the fecret, requefted that no other per* 
fon fhould be prefent. They accordingly retired into a 
room [>y themfeh es. The man knew that nothing 
was to be expected from Rutten Sing’s clemency, 
who was of a violent and cruel temper. He therefore 
affected to take great pains to explain the fecrets of his 
art, and, ysrhilft he was looking attentively into a cru¬ 
cible, expecting to fee the metal change its colour, he 
plunged a poignard into his bofom. Taking his ring 
from his finger, he went out, (hut the door, and View¬ 
ing the ring to the guards, faid it was the Rajah’s 
order, that none fhould enter the room until he re¬ 
turned. By this means he made his efcape, and got to 
Delhi, where he related what had happened, making 
a merit of it with the Mahomedans. 

dying, 
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dying, was fucceeded by his uncle Tackou 
Ranjid Sing, the prefent Rajah, who only 
poffeffes Bartpoor, a place of great ftrength, 
with a fmall diftri£t round it. But it is 
faid that the Jauts have lately (hewn a dif- 
pofition to war, and may perhaps again be 
in a condition to recover their former terri¬ 
tories. 

The power which comes next under our 
notice, and indeed the moft confiderable 
of all the native powers of Hindoftan, is 
the Mahratta, whofe territories border upon 
feveral of thofewe have already mentioned. 
Europeans became firft acquainted with the 
Mahrattas in their original country on the 
coaft of Malabar. 


The firfb perfon upon record, who dif- 
tinguilhed himfelf as an a&ive chief of this 
nation, was Seeva, or Seeva-jee, who, as 
the Mahrattas now pretend, was defcended 
from the family of the ancient Hindoo 

emperors. 
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emperors. His father was lord of a final! 
dittriG, for which he paid tribute to the 
Mahomedaa king of Viziapoor. For fome 
reafon, with which we are unacquainted, 
he was arretted by an. order from that 
court, and died in confinement. His fon 
Seeva-jee took arms, and, being liberal, 
a Give, and brave, was loon joined by 
numbers of his countrymen. The king of 
Viziapoor died fhortly after the rebellion 
began. Seeva-jee made himfelf matter of 
ieveral important places, together with a 
conttdarable traG of country, which were 
afterwards regularly ceded to him by the 
Queen Regent *. Many petty Hindoo 
chiefs put themfelves under his proteGion ; 
and to employ his army, which was now 
numerous, he invaded the dominions of 
the Mogul emperor. 


* Tavernier mentions his having feen this Regent 
Queen. 



After 
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After having maintained a. long war with 
Aurengzebe, he 'was at lali taken prifoner, 
carried to Delhi, and kept in dole coniine- 
ment. He however found means to efcape, 
got back to his capital Sattarah, and, imme¬ 
diately collecting hi’s forces, renewed horli- 
lities with vigour. Aprengzele was then 
far advanced in life, and being tired of a 
war, which he law no proipect of bringing 
to a happy conclufion, was glad to come to 
an accommodation with fo troubkfome an 
enemy. The Mahrattas pretend, that, on 
this occafion, he gave them a cottlc 9 or 
written agreement, by which he granted to 
them the chout, ora certain percentage on 
all the revenues of the Dcekan, which has 
often ferved as a pretence to invade the ter¬ 
ritories of, and to levy contributions upon, 
the different nabobs of the fouthern pro¬ 
vinces. 

Seeva-jee was fucceeded by his fon, 
Rajah Sahou, who confiderably extended 

the 
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the Mahratta dominions. When Rajah 
Sahou grew old and infirm, and the fatigues 
of government began to prefs heavy upon 
him, he appointed Biffonat Balajee, a Brah¬ 
man boin at Gokurn, and leader of about 
twenty-five thoufand horfe, to the office of 
Paifiiwa, or vice-gerent. 

Rajah Sahou died without iflue, but left 
nepheVvs by his brother. The courage and 
wifdom of Balajee had gained him, during 
the latter years of the old Rajah, the affec¬ 
tion and efteem of all the nation. But, 
under an appearance of modefty and felf- 
denial, his prevailing paffion was ambition ; 
and the fentiments of gratitude and loyalty 
were abforbed in the defire to command. 
He made ufe of the influence he had ac¬ 
quired under his benefa&or, fo firmly to 
eftablifh his own power, that he not only 
retained the high office of Paifiiwa during 
his life, but tranfmitted it to his pofterity. 
The Mahrattas, gradually forgetting a 
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prince they knew nothing of, became ac- 
cuftomed to obey his vicegerent only • yet 
a certain refpect for the royal race, or the 
dread of the confequence of violating the 
ftrong prejudice which the nation Rill re¬ 
tains m favour of the family of its founder, 
have ferved, perhaps, to preferve it 5 and 
the defeendants of Rajah Sahou’s nephews 
yet exift, but are kept in captivity in the 
palace at Sattarah. The eldeft is Riled Ram, 
Rajah or fovereign ; his name is on the feal. 
and coin of the Mahratta Rate; but his 
perfon is unknown, except to thole who 
immediately furround him; and as he 
neither pofieRes authority nor any ioflu« 
ence in public affairs, we fhall leave him 
in his palace, where he is allowed to divert 
himfelf with trivial amufements, and re¬ 
turn to thole who cxercile the powers, 
though they have not yet affumed the titles, 
of royalty. 

Biffonat Balajee was fucceeded as Pal Ai¬ 
wa by his eldeR fon, Balajee Row, who 

lcft 
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left three foils, the eldeft of whom, Bala- 
jee Pundit, lometimes called Nanah Pundit, 
fucceeded him. The two others were Ro- 
gobah, or Ragonat Row, and Shamlheer 
Row. 

Balajee Pundit had alfo three fons; 
Biffwas Row, who was killed in the 
famous battle with Ahmed Shaw * j Maha- 
dava Row, who was Paifhwa twelve years; 
and Narrain Row, who fucceeded him. 

During the latter part of the life of Ma- 
hadava Row, his uncle Rogobah was con¬ 
fined to the palace at Poonah, for reafons 
with which we are not acquainted. Mahadava 
Row died without iffue; and upon the accef- 
fion of Narrain, his brother, a youth of 
about nineteen years of age, Rogobah in 
vain applied to be releafed from his con¬ 
finement. Pie is therefore fufpedted qf 
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having entered into a confpiracy with two 
officers in his nephew’s fervice, Somair fing 
and Yufuph Gardte, in order to procure 
that by force, which he could not obtain by 
intreaty. The correfpondence between the 
confpirators was carried on with fo much 
fccrecy, that the court had not the lealt 
intimation or fufpicion of their defign, till 
every avenue leading to the palace had 
been feeured, and the whole building; fur- 
rounded by the troops under the command 
of thofe two officers. It is faid, that on 
the firft alarm, Naxrain Row, fufpeding 
his uncle, ran to his apartment, threw 
himfelf at his feet, and implored his pro¬ 
tection :——You are my uncle,” faid he, 
“ fpare the blood of your own family, and 
“ take poffeffion of a government, which I 
“ am willing to relign to you.” 

Somair and Yufuph entered the room 
whilft the young Paiffiwa was in this fup- 
pliant poilure. Rogobah, with apparent 
Vox. II. U lurprife 


* 
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furprife and anger, ordered them to with¬ 
draw; but as they either knew him not to 
be hncere, or thought they had proceeded 
too far to retreat, they {tabbed Narrain 
with their poignards, whilft he clung to 
his uncle’s knees. 

1 he ‘office of Paifhwa being now vacant) 
the chiefs of the nation then at Poonah 
were affembled, and Rogobah being the 
only furvivor of the family of Biflonat 
Balajee, to whofe memory the Mahrattas 
in thofe parts are enthufiaftically attached, 
he was named to fill it. Being naturally of 
a warlike temper, he refolved to undertake 
iome foreign expedition ; for befides gra* 
tifying his paffion for the field, he probably 
hoped, by the fplendour of his exploits, 
to draw off the attention of the public from 
inquiring into the late eataftrophe. 

A pretence for war was not difficult to 
be found. He renewed the claim of his 

nation 
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nation to the chout , and marched his army 
towards Hydrobad, the capital of the Nizam. 
The vigour of his meafures procured him 

an accommodation of his demand; and he 
was proceeding to enforce a fimilar one up¬ 
on the Carnatic, when he received intel¬ 
ligence, which obliged him to return haftily 
to Poonah* 

Although the Mahratta chiefs had ac¬ 
knowledged Rogobah as Paifhwa, yet they, 
and the people in general, were much^dif- 
iatisfied with bis condu&. The murder¬ 
ers of Narrain Row bad not only efcaped 
punifliment, but, as was reported, bad been 
rewarded. The* crime was unexampled, 
and the perpetrators were beheld with un¬ 
common horror and detonation. The 
Paifliwa had hitherto fo fully pofleffed the 
love of the people, that, till then, guards 
were confidered as unnecelfary about the 
perfon of a man whofe character render¬ 
ed him inviolable. Every one therefore 



had 
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had free accefs to his palace, and he re¬ 
lied with confidence for his fafety upon 
the affedions of thofe who approached 
him. 

Thefe refledions operated powerfully 
upon the minds of the Mahrattas. To ufe 
an expreflion of one of their writers— the 
bloody poignards of the confpirators were 
conjlantly before their eyes ; but perhaps no 
violent confequences would have enfued, 
had it not been difcovered, foon after the 
departure of Rogobah from Poonah, that 
the widow of Narrain Row, Ganga Baee, 
was pregnant. This determined their 
wavering refolutions. Frequent confulta- 
tions were held among the principal men 
then in the capital, and it was finally re- 
folved to abjure the allegiance they had 
fworn to Rogobah, and declare the child, 
yet unborn, to be the legal fucceffor of the 
late Paifhwa. 



A coun- 
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A council of regency was immediately 
appointed to govern the country until the 
child fhould become of age; and it was 
agreed to referve their deliberations, in 
cafe it fhould prove a female, or die, till 
the event fhould render them neceffary. 
They who principally conducted thefe mea- 
fures, and whofe names will on that ac¬ 
count be remembered, were Sackharam 
Babou, and Balajee Pundit, called alfo 
Nanah Pher Nevees, from his having been 
long the principal fecretary of the Mah- 
ratta ftate. Nine other Mahratta leaders 
approved of thefe meafures, and lwore to 
maintain them. 

As the firft ftep towards the execution of 
their plan, the widow of Narrain Row was 
conveyed to Poorendher, a fort of great 
flrength, fituated on a high mountain, 
about twenty-five miles from Poonah. As 
foon as Rogobah received intimation of this 
revolution, he marched back towards the 

U 3 capital. 
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capital. • But diicontent had already infect¬ 
ed his troops ; fomc of the chiefs retired to 
their eftates, and others joined the Randard 
of the regents. He however riiked a battle 
with an army of the revokers, commanded 
by Trimbec Row, in which the latter was 
flam; but, though he obtained a vi&ory, 
the Rrength of the confederates daily in- 
creafed, while his own troops were di- 
minifhed by continual delertions. He there¬ 
fore found it necedary to reti re to Ugein, 
and to foiicit the abidance of the Mahratta 
chiefs Sindia and Holkar; but meeting 
with a refufal, he went to Surat, and applied 
for fuccour to the Englifh. 

Rogobah’s fuccefs in this application was 
the caufe of two wars with the Mahratta 
Rate, which, after much waRe of blood 
and treafure, we were obliged to conclude, 
by relinquishing his claim, and acknow¬ 
ledging as legal Paiihwa, the fon of 
Narrain Row, who was born about 

feveq 
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feven months after the death of his 
father. 

The territories of the Mahrattas are com—■ 
puted to extend about one thoufand Britifh 
miles in length, and feven hundred in 
breadth *. They are governed by a num¬ 
ber of feparate chiefs, all of whom acknow¬ 
ledge the Ram Rajah as their fovereign, 
and all, except Moodajee Boonfalah, own 
the Paifhwa as his vicegerent. 

The capital and refidence of the fovereign 
was Sattarah; but the Paifhwa generally 
refides at Poonah, about one degree fouth- 
eaft from the former place, and a hundred 
miles diftant from Bombay. The country 
immediately fubjed to the Paifhwa, in¬ 
cluding all the hereditary territories that 
were left by the Rajah Saliou to the Rani 


* Major Renncl. 
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Rajah, arid thofe that have been acquired 
and added to them fince in his name, ex¬ 
tends along the coaft, nearly from Goa 
to Cambay; on the fouth, it borders on the 
poffeffions of Tippoo Saib; eaftward on 
thofe of the Nizam, and of the Mahratta 
Rajah of Berar ; and towards the north, on 
thofe of the Mahratta chiefs Sindia and 
Holkar. 

Moodajee Boonfalah, Rajah of Berar, 
poffeffes, befides Berar, the greateft part 
of Orixa. Including the countries that are 
tributary to him, his dominions extend 
about fix hundred miles from eaft to weft, 
2*ncl two hundred and fifty from north to 
fouth *. The eaftern part of Orixa runs 
along the fea-coaft for about one hundred 
and fifty miles, and divides the Ertglifh 
poffeffions in Bengal from thofe commonly 


Major Rennet. 
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called the Northern Circars. Towards the 
weft, his territories border on thofe of the 
Paifhwa; towards the fouth, on thofe of 
the Nizam, of Mahomet Ilyat, a Patan 
Chief, of Nizam Shaw, and of Ajid Sing. 
Nagapour, the prefent refidence of the 
Rajah, is fituated about midway between 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

This prince being defcended from the 
line of the Ram Rajah, eyes the power of 
the Paifhwa, by whom a branch of his 
family is kept in ignominious confinement, 
with ill-will; has often refufed to fupport 
liis meafures; and, on fome occafions, has 
even feemed inclined to a£t againft him. 

Next to Moodajee, in point of import¬ 
ance, mull be ranked Madajee Sindia, a 
bold and afpiring chief, who pofTefles the 
greateft part of the extenfive foubadary, 
or government of Malva, together with 
part of the province of Candeifh. The re¬ 
mainder 
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raainder is under the dominion of Holkan 
Both he and Sindia pretend to be de¬ 
fended from the ancient kings of Malva, 
Sindia refides chiefly at Ugein, near the 
city of Mundit, once the capital of thefe 
kings ; and Holkar at Indoor, a town little 
more than thirty miles weft of it. The 
dominions of thefe, and of fome chiefs 
of lefs confequence, extend as far as the 
liver Jumna. 

The meafures purfued by the Mahrattas 
for fome years, ieft little room to doubt 
that they afpired at the fovereignty of all 
Hindoftan, or at leaft at the expulfton of 
the Mahomedan princes: and, in the courfe 
of their prosperity, fome of their chiefs 
were fo imprudent as. to avow fuch an in¬ 
tention. But the lofs of the battle of Pa- 
niput, their frequent defeats by the English, 
and their late internal divilions, have af~ 
feded their ftrength as a nation, fullied 
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their renown as warriors, and moderated 
their views of conqueft. 

If we except the late expedition of Sindia 
towards the north of India, they feem for the 
prefent to be confined within the limits of 
their own dominions. But fhould any un- 
forefeen circumftance invite them to come 
forth, they will always be ready to embrace 
jt. Their refources are very confiderable. 
The troops and vaflals of the different 
chiefs are in conftant readinefs to follow 
their leaders; and moft of tliefe will eafily 
concur with the Paifhwa in any projed 
by which the Mahratta power may be 
extended. 

The ftrength of a Mahratta army con- 
fifls chiefly in cavalry. Both horfe and 
rider are capable of enduring as great a de¬ 
gree of fatigue as any of which we have 
authentic accounts; and our aftonifhment 
is naturally excited, when we confider the 
(dimate in which they ad. Bodies of fifty 
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or fixty thoufand horfe have been known 
to march for many days fucceffively at the 
rati;: of about fifty miles a day, I have even 
heard of forced marches exceeding that 
diftance ; and it very feldom happens that 
any are left behind. 

The Mahratta country abounds more in 
horfes than almoft any other in Hindoftan, 
and produces a very fine breed called the 
Bheemerteddy horfe *. Thefe are very 
high-priced, and conlecpiently are only 
purchafed by perfons of wealth and diftinc- 
tion. But the common Mahratta horfe 
ufed in war, is a lean ill-looking animal, 
large boned, and commonly from fourteen 
to fourteen and a half hands high. The 
only weapon ufed by horfeinen is a fabre. 


* In every province there are confiderable ftuds, 
which belong to the Paifhwa and the different chief’s. 
There are alfo many jundis, or large herds of horfes, 
belonging to individuals, who lend thole for which 
they have no occafion, to feed in the open plains. 
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on the choice and temper of which they 
bellow great pains and judgment. They 
learn the ufe of it, and a dexterity in riding, 
from their infancy : and fo very expert are 
they in the management of their horfe and 
their fword, that I am perfuaded the bell 
exercifed European huffar Jingly would not 
be more than a match for an experienced 
Mahratta horfeman. 

Their drefs, in time of war, confifts, in- 

0 

ftead of the jama*, in a quilted jacket of 
cotton cloth j* that defceads half way down 
their thighs, and in a thick linen veil, 
which is worn under the jacket, and fits 
clofe to the body. The jacket is taken off 
when its warmth proves inconvenient. 


* See vol. ii. page 42. 

•j- This quilted cotton jacket is perhaps a better de¬ 
fence againft the edge of the fword, than any other light 
military drefs that has yet been contrived. 



Their 



• WIST#. 
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Their thighs and legs are covered with 
a kind of trowfers, and the head with 
a bread turban, which, defeending be¬ 
hind nearly as low as their flioulders, 
defends the head and neck both from the 
heat of the fun and the fword of the 
enemy. 

The neceffary food for the rider and 
horfe, in cafe of emergency, is contained 
in a fmall bag, tied tight upon the faddle. 
T he food of the rider confifts in a few cakes, 
ready baked, a fmall quantity of flour of 
rice, and fome fait and fpices : that of the 
horfe, of a kind of black peas called gram , 
and balls made of the flour of thefe peas, 
mixed with ghee *, garlick, and hot fpices. 
Thefe balls are given by way of a cordial, 
to reftore the vigour of the horfes after ex¬ 
traordinary fatigue ; and it is faid that 
a fmall quantity of bang is fometimes 

I 

* See vol. i. page 129. 

added. 
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added, a drug that polTefles fome of the 
qualities of the opium, but generally ex¬ 
hilarates the fpirits. Tents are rarely nted 
in their armies, when confiding only in 
cavalry. Even the officers then have fre¬ 
quently nothing but a fmatl carpet to lit 
and lie upon; and the whole baggage of 
the general is perhaps carried on a fingle 
camel. The officers are well mounted, 
and have always fpare horfes with them 
in the field. 

Whenever the Mahrattas determine to 
invade a country, it is the particular en¬ 
deavour of the general to inform himfeif 
accurately of its fituation, and, by their 
frequent incurfions, there are but few 
countries in Hindoftan, that are not per¬ 
fectly known to them. Detached parties 
precede the main army, and fcour the 
country on each fide; intelligent officers 
are employed upon this fervice, and the 
provifions they may meet with are col¬ 



lected 



ledted upon the fpot where the army is to 
halt. As the Mahrattas abftain from all 
intoxicating liquors, and animal food of 
every fort, little elfe is neceffary for the 
fupport of their national troops, but rice 
for the men, and gram for their horfes: 
fiiould they fail in procuring thefe ar¬ 
ticles, they have recourfe to the provi- 
fions they bring along with, them, which 
are again recruited as foon as they may 
find an opportunity of doing fo. As hay 
is fcarcely ever made in the louthern parts 
of Hindoftan, the horfes are accuftomed 
to eat graft dug up by the roots, which 
afford a confiderable degree of nourifh- 
ment, and correCt the purgative quality 
of the blade. 

The rider, having firft provided for his 
horfe, goes to his own temperate meal; 
which having finifhed, he lies down per¬ 
fectly contented by his fide, and, when 


/•**-\ 11 



minis 
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called by the found of the nagar, or great 
drum, is iaftantly ready to mount him* 

The Mahrattas tell ftrange ftories of the 
extraordinary fagacity of their horlcsj and 
indeed, by their being conftantly with their 
riders, who are fond of carefling and talk¬ 
ing to them, they acquire the intelligence 
and docility of more domeftic animals* 
They are taught to flop when in full gallop, 
and to turn round inftantly upon their 
hind feet, as upon a pivot. I have ieen. 
a man ride up full ipeed to art object, 
and when near enough to touch it with 
a Ihort javelin, turn his horle inftantly 
about, and go off with equal fpeed in an. 
oppofite diredton ; but the frequent repe¬ 
tition of this exercife muff in the end 
weaken the hams and backs oi then* hoifes, 
while at the fame time it e^pofes them to 
the danger of being lamed, and rendered 
unferviceable, on the fpot* 


VO L. II* 
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If the intention of the Mahrattas in in¬ 
vading a country, be to refent fome injury, 
to force its fovereign to pay the chout , or 
comply with any other demand, their army 
confifts of nothing hut cavalry, and their 
devaftations are then terrible : they drive 
off the cattle, deftroy the harvcft, burn the 
villages, and cut down every living creature 
the fword can reach, and that they are either 
unable or unwilling to fend to their own 
country. Nothing is fpared by them ex¬ 
cept the Brahman and the ox. On the re¬ 
port of their approach, the frightened in¬ 
habitants fly for refuge to the hills, to the 
woods, and under the walls of fortified 
towns. The rapidity of their motions 
leaves but little chance of bringing them to 
a general action; and the mifchief done by 
their ineurfions, has frequently induced 
the party attacked by them, to obtain their 
departure by complying with their de¬ 
mands, and thus inviting them to return. 
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If we only view the Mahrattas as engaged 
in war, they mu ft neceffarily appear as the 
moft cruel of barbarians; but if we enter 
their country as travellers, and cdnfider 
them in a ftate of peaceful foclety, we 
find them ftri&ly adhering to the principles 
of the religion of Brimha ; in harmony 
among thernfelves, and ready to receive 
and aftift the ftranger * The excefles they 
commit, therefore, cannot fairly be aferibed 
to a natural ferocity of character, but per¬ 
haps may be dilated by policy, or ini piled 
by revenge: they may fometimes wifh to 
Obtain that by the dread of their invafions* 
which otherwife would only be efte&ed by 


# « Le pays tics Marates, g6neralem'ent, eft ouvert. 
U Le peuple, gai, fort, et plein de fante, ne compte que 
« f ur foil eburage et fes armes. Leur force princi- 
u pate, eft dans la cavalcrie; VhofpitaHtc eft leur 
it vertu dominante. Ce paysnie fcvnbloit etie ccluide 
« la nature. Je croyois pfefque, en parlant aux JVIa- 
“ rates, converfer avec les hommes du premier age/’ 
See Anquetil Zenda-Aveila Dif. Preliminaire, vol. i. 
page 223. 


X 2 



a tedious 
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a tedious war; or fometiraes to be pro¬ 
voked to retaliate on the Mahomedans the 
cruelties they have long exercifed upon 
their countrymen*. 

The country under the Paifhwa is in 
general not very fertile, nor does it furnifh 
any very confiderable manufacture. 

His family being of the Brahman call:, it 
may be eafily imagined, that the Brahmans 
are not only protected in their lawful pri¬ 
vileges, but that the rites and ceremonies of 


* In 1771 Hyder Ally was completely defeated by 
them, loft all his baggage, his cannon, and about 
fifteen thotifand men ; and had he not faved his own 
perfon by flight, when he faw that the battle was ir¬ 
recoverably loft, he would probably have been killed 
or taken pril'oner. Hyder having lately, before that 
event, cut off the ears and nofes of a few Mahratta 
prifoners, they, in retaliation, cut off the ears and 
nofes of a whole regiment of Hyder’s fepoys, and in 
that condition fent them back to him with black 
itandards* 

their 
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their religion are ftridly obferved through¬ 
out his dominions*. At the fame time, 

great 


* It may not be here amifs to take notice of a 
circumdance, which, though in itfelf it may appear 
trifling, yet may confiderably tend to bias the affections 
of the Hindoos. The ox univcrfally enjoys among 
the Mahrattas the fulled protection of religious pre¬ 
judice. In their dominions, net perfon, of whatever 
religion, nation, or rank he may be, is permitted to 
kill it. But in thofe provinces that are under the 
Mahomedan or Englifh government, beef is every 
where publicly fold in the markets. This feems to be 
a wanton infult to the feelings of an ajready-depreffed 
people; efpecially as meat of other kinds is almoit every 
where to be found in the greated plenty. It would 
therefore be no great inconvenience or mortification to 
thofe whofe religious tenets permit the ufe of this food, 
to abdain from it, in compliance with the prejudices of 
the natives. But if motives of complacency have no 
weight, the policy of preferving fo neceflary an animal, 
deferves fome confideration; as without it, hufbandry 
mud dand dill: and it is nearly as prejudicial in 
Hindodan to injure the breed of this ufeful bead, as it 
would be in England to dedroy annually a confiderable 
number of horfes. 



<} X\ 


Bernier, 
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great attention has always been paid by the 
Paifhwas to thole of the military profeffion j 

which 


Bernier, in fpeaking of the motives which might 
have induced the Hindoo legillators to forbid the 
killing of the ox, fays : 

<• Ou plutot ils auroient imprimc ce refpedl pour la 
« vache, parceque c’eft Telle qu’ils tirent le lait et 
«t lc beurre, ce qui fait une bonne partie de leur fub- 
«« ftftance, et qu’elle efl. le fondement du labourage, et 
“ par confcquent de la vie 5 d’autant plus quhl n’en 
C< eft pas dans les Indes, comme dans nos quarters, 
*< ou la terre puifl'e nourrir cette grande quantite de 
tt Detail. Si l’on en tuoit dans les Indes la moitie de 
« ce qu’on fatten France ou en Angletcrrc, le paiss’cn 
“ trouvevoit bientot depourvu, et la terre fans pouvo v 
<< t petre cultivee. Le chaud y eft ft grand huit mois dc 
« Fanner, quc tout eft fee, et que les boeufs et les 
u vachesy mourant fouvent de faim, mangent de la 

*f vile: de dans la carnpagne, comme pourroient fa ire 
it ( | es pores j ct c’dl a caufe de la difette de betail, que 
« du terns de Jehan Guire les Brahmens obtinrent, 
a (lU ’il ne s’eri tueroit point durant un certain nom- 
«(bre d’annees, et que ces nnnecs dernieres ils pre- 
tt fenten i* *.t trae requetc a Aurengzebe, et lui firent 
ff offre Tune fomme confplerable, s’il vouloit taire 
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which is the natural confequence of the 
continual wars they have been engaged in. 

On the day appointed for the march of 
the army upon any expedition, the Pailh- 
wa hands at the door of his tent, and, 
having publicly delivered the golden ftan- 
dard to the general, receives the comple¬ 
ments of all as they pafs by him, which he 
returns even to thole of the mod inferior 
rank. The command of the army in his 
abfence is always given to fome chief of 
confequence, whofe expences, whilft he is 
on fervice, are defrayed by government, 
notwithftanding he may poflefs confider- 


t( une femblable clefenfe que Jehan Guire. Us de- 
“ montroient que depuis cinquante ou loixante aits, 
“ plufieurs terres demeuroient incultes, parceque les 
“ boeufs et les vaches etoient devenus trop rares et 
“ trop chers. Peut-etre meme que ces legiflateurs 
“ auroient confidere, que la chair de vache et de bouef 
“ dans les Indes n’a pas grand gout, ni n’elt guere 
“ laine, fi ce n’eft un peu dans l’hiver pendant le 
ft froid.” 




able 
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able jaghires, or eflates, of his own. But 
to prevent profu fion, an officer accompanies 
the army, called the karkun , who keeps an 
exact account of all difburfements. 

The revenue, a riling from the countries 
which are immediately under the Pallhwa, 
and the tribute paid to him as vicegerent 
of the fovereign, is computed at about ten 
crore of rupees, or fomething more than 
ten millions ftcrling; hut if we deduct the 
charge of collecting this revenue, and the 
allowances made to different chiefs for the 
maintenance of troops kept in readinefs by 
them for the fervice of the ffate, the 
Paifhwa cannot he fuppofed to receive 
above four crores, or fomething more 
than four millions Iterling, neat, into his 
treafury. Proin this fum is to be defrayed, 
the pay of all the troops immediately be¬ 
longing to the Pailhwa, and the expences 
of the court efiabiiOiment, which may 
amount together to about three millions 
per annum ; it therefore appears, that the. 



revenue 
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revenue exceeds the neceffary expenditure 
by about one million fterling per annum ; 
and, notwith Handing long and expenfive 
wars, it is faid, that at the death of Nar- 
rain Row, the hate was clear of any debt; 

that a furplus exiftcd in the treafury 
of about two millions, which were difli- 
pated by Rogobah, 

The Deckan , as left by Nizam al Mu- 
luck to his fon, in 1748, was hy far the 
moft ’ important foiibadary of the Mogul 
empire; and the Soubadar, or viceroy, go¬ 
verned a country of much greater extent 
than the largeft kingdom in Europe. Since 
• then, many provinces have been conquered 
by, and ceded to, the Mahrattas: and the 
Northern Circars, belonging to the Eng- 
lifh; the Carnatic, poffefled by the Nabob 
of Arcot; moft of the territories of Tip- 
poo Saib; and many other provinces of 
lefs note, though formerly fubordinate to 
the viceroy of the Deckan, no longer ac¬ 
knowledge his authority. 


The 
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The countries that remain to Nizam Ally 
Khan, the prelent Soubadar, fan of, and 
third in fucceflion from, Nizam al Muluck, 
are, however, Hill fo confiderable, that they 
anight, entitle him to fill a place of import¬ 
ance among the powers of Hindoftan, were 
they not fo ill governed, and his finances 
in fo wretched a condition, as to have de¬ 
prived him of the weight and influence 
which he might otherwife enjoy. 

The pofleflions of Tippoo Saib, fon and 
fucceffor of Hyder Ally, are bounded on 
the north by the territories of the Paifhwa ; 
on the fouth by Travancore, a country be¬ 
longing to an independent Hindoo prince; 
on the welt by the fea 5 and on the eaft 
by a high and broad ridge of mountains 
which feparate them from thole of the Na¬ 
bob oi Arcot. The country to the eaft of 
thefe mountains, is called the Carnatic 
Payen Ghat ; and that to the weft, belong¬ 
ing to Tippoo Saib, Carnatic Bhalla Ghat . 

Thefo 
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Thefe two form the country that was for¬ 
merly called in general the Carnatic , though 
it is now underftood as meaning only the 
former. The names of Bhalla Ghat, and 
Payen Ghat, are expreffive of the natural 
fituations of thofe countries; the level of 
the Bhalla Ghat being confiderably above 
that of the Payen Ghat, and by that means 
the air in the former is much cooler than in 
the latter. 

The ridge of mountains which feparates 
thefe two countries, begins almoft direftly 
at Cape Comorin, the extremity of the 
peninfula. As the Hindoos have an ancient 
tradition that Mavalipuram * flood for¬ 
merly at a chnfiderable diftance from the 
fea; they have it likewife handed down 
to them, from a ftill more remote period, 
that thefe mountains once formed the 


* See yol. i. page iij. 


margin 
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margin of the ocean. This tradition re¬ 
ceives a confiderable degree of probability 
from the various kinds of fea ilu lls that are 
found on hills in different parts of the Car¬ 
natic Payen Ghat. Petrified trees are fre¬ 
quently to be met with on the tops of 
mountains, where there is not now fuffi- 
cient earth to produce any kind of vegeta¬ 
tion : and in fome of thefe mountains large 
caverns are to be feen, which evidently ap¬ 
pear to have been hollowed out by the 
■water. 

All thefe appearances prove, that the 
globe in thefe parts muff have undergone 
fome very confiderable changes; and that 
thole mountains either lay once at the bot¬ 
tom of the fea; or that, by fome extraor¬ 
dinary inundation, the earth, which covered 
them, has been wafhed away, and their 
furfaces interfperfed with productions pe- , * 
culiar to the ocean. 


8 The 
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The vaft height of thefe mountains, and 
their great uninterrupted extent, fix. not 
only the boundaries of the two Carnatics, 
but, by If opping the cotafe of the winds, 
like wife divide their feafans* When the 
northerly monfoon, or wind, prevails on. 
the coaft of Coromandel, and in the bay of 
Bengal, the fouthedy winds reign on die 
coaft of Malabar; and when the northerly 
winds blow on the latter, the foutherly pre¬ 
vail on the former coaft. 

The northerly winds are expected on 
the coaft of Coromandel, and in the bay 
of Bengal, about the middle of O&ober,, 
The periodical change, which is followed 
by the rainy fealon, is called the great 
monfoon. It is frequently accompanied by 
violent hurricanes, which render it danger¬ 
ous for fhips to remain upon the coaft at 
that feafon j nor can the weather be con- 
fideredas fully reftored to itsufual feren'ty, 
till about the middle of December. Storms 
ipmetim.es happen even later. A part 
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of the Englilh fquadron was loft before 
Pondicherry on the ift of January 1762 j 
but fuch inftances are very rare. 

In confequence of many fatal accidents,- 
there are now eftabliflied orders for all 
fhips belonging to his majefty and the Eaft 
India Company, to quit the coaft by the 
15th of Odober. But as feafons fome- 
times pafs away without harm, the com¬ 
manders of fhips belonging to individuals 
often remain, and not unfrequently fall 
victims to their indifcretion. For if a 
ftorm fets in fuddenly from the eaft ward, 
which fomctimes happens, it is impoflible 
for veflels to ftaitd out to fea; and they 
then run the rilk of foundering at their 
anchors, or being dafhcd to pieces in the" 
furge, which, almoft the whole extent of 
the coaft, breaks at a confiderable diftance 
from the fhorc. 

The foutherly wind fets in about the 
middle of April, and the change then being 

milder 
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milder in its effects than that in Oflobeiq 
it is called the little monfoon. 


The wefterly wind from the land is felt 
early in May; but it extends at fea 
only a few leagues from the fhore. By 
blowing over an iminenfe tra£t of country 
fcorchcd with the burning fun, it acquires 
an exceflive degree of heat, which begins 
to be inconvenient about eight in the morn¬ 
ing, and continues to increafe till about 
noon, when there is generally a breeze 
from the fea. But the breeze fometimes 
fets in later, and even a whole day will 
pafs without it. From the time the land 
wind ceafes, till the breeze from the fea 
begins, there is often a Ihort interval of 
calm. The wind from the fea dies away 
towards midnight; fometimes earlier; and 
after another interval of calm, is fucceeded 
* by the wind from the land. Though this 
wind be cool during the night, or rather 
lofes the fcorching quality that it pofTefiTes 
during the day, the natives carefully avoid 



Beeping 
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fleeping expofed to it, as it frequently oc- 
cafions numbnefs in the limbs, or fevere 
rheumatic pains. By bringing clouds from 
the weftern mountains, it in the end pro¬ 
duces violent fqualls of thunder and rain. 
From the repetition of .thefe, the weather, 
notwithftanding the proximity of the fun, 
grows more temperate, and the fcorching 
heat of the wind ceafes early in June. 
During the extreme!! heat of the wind 
from the land, I have leen the mercury 
in Fahrenheit’s thermometer rife in the 
lhade to 114 degrees. I have known 
feveral inftances of perfons dying fuddenly 
during the heat; yet thefe accidents were 
to be afcribed to intemperance, or to their 
expofing themfelves improperly abroad; 
rather than to the foie and immediate ef¬ 
fect of the weather, which is not thought 
dangerous, nor even unwholefome, to thofe 
who live with moderation, and do not go 
out in the exceifive heat of the day. 



Water 
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Water expofed to this wind in the com¬ 
mon earthen veffels of the country, or 
in any veffel, if covered with a wet doth, 
becomes remarkably cold; and the degree • 
of cold is increafed in proportion to the 
heat and ftrength of the wind, and the 
porous texture of the veffel that contains it* - 

It is a itfual charity with the natives who 
can afford it, to ftation perfons during this 
feafon at the different Cbcukeries * to give 
gruel made of rice to all paffengers w'ho 
may chufe it; and they even eredh tem¬ 
porary Ghoult cries, or ffieds, at fhort dif- 
tances from each other, that thofe who 
are likely to be overcome by the heat may 
find places to repofe in* 

From what has been faid, it may be 
obferved, that each monfoon, or regulat 
wind, in reality lafts but about three months 
and a half, or four months, during which 
it blows from the fame quarter, and with 
Yon. II. Y nearly 
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nearly the fame degree of ftrength ; and 
that each is fiicceeded by two months, 
or two months and a half, during which 
the wjnd is variable, the weather fome- 
times ftormy, and the navigation near the 
coaft dangerous.—But to return, 

V 

Hyder Ally was firft known to the 
Englifh, as an officer in the My fore army, 
that was led by the Hindoo regent of that 
country to the afliftance of Chunda Saib ; 
who pretended to the government of the 
Carnatic, ,in which he was fupported by 
the French, in oppofition to Mahomed 
Ally Khan, who was prote&ed by the 
Englifh. Hyder Ally, or as he was then 
< called Hyder Naick, diftinguifhed himfelf 
on the 17th of Augufl 1754, in an attack 
made on ar convoy of ftores and provilions 
going to the Englifh camp near Trichono- 
• poly, and on that occafion was noticed by 
. Mr. Lawrence, who commanded the Eng¬ 
lifh 
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Ufh army. After his return to My fore, 
lie rofe by a courfe of intrigues, and by 
events favourable to his views, to the com¬ 
mand of the forces, and to the office of 
Ditan , or fir ft rninifter. 



Soon after his elevation to this fta- 
tion, he confined the Rajah, who was a 
youth ; and by that ftep feized the whole 
authority of the government. He how¬ 
ever continued to condmft the public bufi- 
nefs in the name of the Rajah, nor would 
he inhabit the palace, which was in reality 
converted into a prifon for the royal fa¬ 
mily, being ftrongly guarded, and no one 
fuffered to enter it without his immediate 
permiffion. He fometimes went thither in 

1 

great folemnity., under pretence of vifiling 
or receiving the orders of the Rajah; but 
the rumour of thefe vifits filled the Hin¬ 
doos with horror, for they were generally 
found to portend the death of their prince, 
or of fome of his Vinfmen. Hyder being 

Y 2 naturally 
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naturally of a fufpicious temper, and his 
fufpicions being increafed by the confciouf- 
nefs of the criminality of his fituation, and 
the clanger to which he was continually ex- 
pofed, is faid never to have vifited the 
palace, unlefs to be a witnefs to the ex¬ 
ecution of his bloody orders, in regard 
to the unhappy vi&ims of his diftruft 
In the year 1771, when the perfon from 
whom I learned many particulars of him 


* A diltinguifhed officer In the fervice of Hyder 
Ally, named Mahomed Ally, a man of a bold and 
open temper, faid to one of the minifters, upon the 
elevation of a new Rajah, u And how long may we 
« fuppofe this Rajah will live ?” As Hyder had every 
where fpies, it is probable that this was reported to 
him: but it mufl be mentioned to his honour, and a* 
a proof of his difeernment, that knowing his cha¬ 
racter to be frank and honeft, he never withdrew 
his confidence from him, nor even feemed offend¬ 
ed, though he frequently fpoke with great freedom 
in his prefence. But his foil Tippoo, more vio¬ 
lent and lefs judicious than his father, put Ma¬ 
homed Ally to death foon after his acceflion to the 
government. 



was 
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was at Seringapatam, three of thefe un¬ 
fortunate princes had been already facri- 
ficed to his caprice or his fears. 

If we confider Hyder Ally merely as a 
foldier or a ftatefman, we muft allow that 
he had many brilliant qualities neceffary to 
fill both thefe characters. He has fre¬ 
quently been called the Cromwell of the 
Eaft; but excepting that they were both 
ufurpers, and maintained the government 
againft the inclinations of the people, I do 
not think that in any other view they will 
admit of a juft parallel. The countries 
in which they were born, their education, 
the people who oppofed them, and with 
whom they had to aCt, were altogether 
different. 

Hyder probably executed his plan focn 
after he conceived it. The prince was but 
a youth, and the office of Duan, or firft 
minifter, being united with the command 
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of the army, the whole poyver of a de 
fpotic government was in his hand. 


Cromwell, when he firft engaged in the 
civil wars, certainly could not fordee that 
he one day fhould be the ruler of the 
Britifh dominions. Like many other men 
who have rifen to extraordinary pre¬ 
eminence, he mounted from one ftep to an¬ 
other, and from each faw further objects, 
which he was ambitious to attain ; but the 
laft and grand proved probably opened 
to his view only towards the end of 
the conteft, or perhaps not before it was 
decided. 

Hyder effected his ufurpation by de¬ 
ceit, ingratitude, and the breach of every 
facred and moral duty. Cromwell, who 
had never received any favours from the 
court, and was perhaps quite unknown 
to the king, openly drew his fword to op- 
pofe an authority, which he, and many 





yjj 

n 


others 
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others, thought unconftitutional, and inju¬ 
rious to the rights of the people ; and how¬ 
ever' we may hate the man, and in many 
refpeds reprobate his condtld, yet it is not 
impoffible the fteps he firft took may with 
j 11 (lice be afcrihed to a principle of public 
virtue, lodged in a bold and manly breafh 
During the rebellion, he appears as an 
intrepid foldier; deceit and cunning, of 
which he doubtlefs had an abundant fhare, 
w r ere employed afterwards to delude thofe 
with whom he had aded, and to ob¬ 
tain the high fituation at which he at 
laft arrived. 

Hyder governed a mild and effeminate, 
people, who were born under abfolute 
authority, and accuftomed to implicit 
obedience. Cromwell had to curb the im- 
petuofity of a bold and refllefs race of men, 
animated with the fpirit of liberty, and 
accuftomed to contefts, many of whom 
added to a birth and education very Ilk 

Y 4 perior 
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perior to his own, formidable talents and 
abilities. 

Hyder, railed from a Have to a tyrant, 
felt merely for his own fafciy, and afpired 
only at perfonal renown, Cromwell, though 
he had facrificed his own honour, felt 
nicely for that of his nation, and all that 
courage and thofe abilities which had car¬ 
ried his ambition through every obftacle 
and crime to its utmoft with, were after¬ 
wards exerted to extend and maintain the 
glory and interefts of his country. 

Both the revenue and the force of Hy¬ 
der Ally have been greatly exaggerated. 
The former amounted, 1 believe, to about 
four millions fterling. But he gave an 
unremitting attention to his finances, 
and was extremely (economical in his 
perfonal expences. He paid his troops 
with move regularity, and eftablilhed a 
greater degree of difcipline among them, 


than 
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than any other of the native powers. But 
the combined forces of the Nizam and of 
Hyder having been entirely defeated by 
the Englifh at Trinomaly, in the year 
1767 ; he foon inferred from the event of 
that battle, that the progrefs his troops had 
made in difcipline, was but fmall, com¬ 
pared with the fuperiority enjoyed by a re¬ 
gular army. He found that he could by no 
means rely upon his own, when oppofed 
to European infantry, and that it might 
therefore be the means of his defeat, by 
expofing him to fight againft his will. 
Thefe confiderations led him to increafe 
his cavalry; he diminifhed his baggage; 
he procured, though at great expence, the 
beft cattle to carry it, and to draw his ar¬ 
tillery. Thus provided, in two fuccef- 
five wars he entered the Carnatic Payetv 
Ghat, and carried his devaluations almoft 
to the gates of Madras. The Englifh, de- 
ftitute of horfe, and with draught and 
parriage cattle much inferior to Hyder’s* 
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reaped but little advantage from their vic¬ 
tories ; after having with difficulty brought 
him to action, they did little more than 
take poffeffion of the ground quitted by 
the enemy: his army could outmarch 
them in the proportion of more than four 
miles to three ; his fcouring parties con¬ 
tinually harafled them, cut off their fup- 
plies of ffores and proviiions, and laid 
wafte the country j but had they been poi- 
feffed of a good body of cavalry, the avar, 
if well conducted, would probably have 
been ended in a campaign. 

Hyder Ally fee ms to have defpifcd that 
ftate and ceremony, which are in general 
cheriffied by princes, as elfential to their 
power, and requifite to maintain rdpebL 
But as he was not afraid ot falling in the 
opinion of the public by being approached,- 
he granted an eafy accefs to his perfon to 
all who wiflted to fpeak to him on public 
affairs. The day from an early hour was 

devoted 
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devoted to bufinefs; the evening to amufe- 
ment. His minifters, and thofe who at¬ 
tended to pay their court, went away at 
a fixed time ; only fuch remained as were 
invited, and thofe who were admitted 
to his convivial hours, were generally 
perfons of but little weight or importance 
either in the army or the ftate. Though 
perhaps not wantonly cruel, he was ac- 
cufed of being void of humanity, deftitute 
of gratitude and gencrofity, and licentious 
in his pleafures, to the effedts of w T hich he 
ultimately fell a facrifice. 

The enmity which fubfifted between 
Hyder and the Mahrattas feems trans¬ 
mitted to his - fon j and fliould ever the 
different Mahratta chiefs unite againft 
him, from what we have feen effected 
by the Paifhwa alone, it may reafonably 
be expected fh^*he fcould not long re¬ 
fill; them. 


The 
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The Englifh, and the princes who are 
dependent upon them, certainly compofe 
the moli formidable power in Hindoftan. 
But as they have employed the pens of u, 
many authors, and have been the obje&s 
of fo much public inveftigation, it would 
be unneceOary, perhaps prefumptuous, to 
attempt to add any thing to the informa¬ 
tion that is already in the poffefiion of the 
public* 
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t3* The Numerals refer to the Volumes, and the 
Figures to the Pages. 

A. 

^ B DAL LA. See Ahmed Shaw. 

Ablutions, i. 22 1. 

debar, i. 93, g 4. 

Adityas. See Sour. 

Adoption , ceremony of, ii, 3, 

Afghans, the, ii. 249. 

Agny , the god of ike, i. *88. 190* 

Agnyafira , firearms, i. 191. 

Ahmed Shaw , his hiftory, ii. 249. Defeated by the 
Seiks, ii, 26?.. Dies, 262. 

Alexander the Great invades Hindoftan, i. 88. 

Amida. See Fee, ii. 140. 

Amidabad temple, i. jio. Note. 

Amrut, the beverage of the demi-god«, i, 213. 
Anbtrtpr , a place revered by the Seiks, Fi. 273. 

Angud, 
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Angud. S< ■ Lbim. 

Jinnies , nuns of Thibet, ii, 196, el feq. 

1 ; jlnttachus f heoSj i. 91* 

Architecture of the Hindoos, ii. 92, 

Jirek nut, ii. 108. Note. 

JriJlotU, his opinions, i. 27, et feq. 

Jlrjscn, i. 87. 162. 196. 

Jlrmy, how difpoled, ii. 58. 

Aftaiic Society, i. p. 75. 

Alheijis, i. 278, « /fy. 

river. See Indus* 

Aurmgabad, i. 95. 

Anrengzebe, i. 95* Dies, 96. 
yfy/.-. Acbaree, i. 94. 

B. 

Baciriam, i. 90. 

Bailly, Monfteur, i. 80, et petffim- 
Balagee Pundit, Paifhwa of the Mahrattas, ii. 288. 
Balltigce Row, Paiihwa of the Mahrattas, ii. 287. 
Balk language, ii. 118. 123. 132. 

Banjaries , ii. 89. 

Bannian . Sec Bhyfe . 

Bemnda , a leader of the Sciks, ii. 269. 

Bawan/y, goddefs, i. 125. 172. 

2W//e leaf, ri. 108. iVfl/e: 

Sec Verie, . 

Benares, city of, feat of Hindoo literature, i. 258. 

Obiervatory of, fee Obfervatary. 

Berar , Rajah of, ii. 296. 

Bernier , 1. 15c, et pajfirn. 

Bharvai-Geito, i. 87* Note* 162. 

Bhalla 
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Bballa Chat. See Ghat. 

Bharat , i. 8t. Nett. 

Bhavani. See Go wry. 

Bhyfe y CiifEj-i. 127. 136. 

Bifookarmoy architect of the heavens, f. 194. 
Biffonat Balageey the lirft Mahratta Paifhwa, ii. 286. 
Bifwafs Row flain at Paniput, ii. 259. 288. 

Bogle y M. his embafly to Thibet, ii. 170, et feq. 
Bouchetf Father, i. t<j8. 

Bout an country, ii. .171, el feq. People of, 18 1, et feq. 
BrachmaneSy i. 245. 255. 

Brahma , God, i. 125. 149. 158. 

Brahmansy i. 127. 129, et feq. 1 heir learning, i. 253, 
iVc. Compile a code of Hindoo laws, &c. i, 73, 
r 47* 

Brimha , i. 126. 262. 173. 

Budderguatls, fe£> of, ii. ng. 

Budzoiy a 'feel in Japan, ii. 140. 

Burning the dead, pra&ice of, ii. 14, 

Bururnpooter river, i. 82. and Note 85. 

Burying the dead, feldom pradifed, ii. 37, 
m Monfieui de, ii. 73, e i feq. 

C. 

Calanus burns himfelf to death, i. 247. 

Cally Mr. i 361. 

Calmuck Tartars, ii. 200. Ceremonies at the death 
of their Lama, ii, 216. 

Camala. See Lechemy. 

Camba Codon , a Japanefe title, ii. 152. 

Catnis. See Siritos. 

Cannoge, city of, described, ii. 107. Note. 

6 
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Carnatic, the, if. 315. 

Car they a* i. 185* 

Cary- patry-pandarams , devotees, u 243. 

Cafembazar river, i. 84. Note, 

Ca/ior and Pollux. See Surya. 

Cajlsy Sketch V. i. 123, in Egypt, limiter to thofe 
of Hindoftan, ii. 23r. 

Ceres . See Lechemy. 

Chandahy or out call, i. 124. Note, ii* too. 
Chmdarety the moon, i. 191. 

CkanderbunSy dynafty, t. 87. 

Ghangi Lama. See Lama. 

Cheka . See Foe. 

Chemijlry , knowledge of, among the Hindoos, ii. 94. 
Chefs, played by the Calmucks and Thibetians, ii. 2.04* 
Cbidzun TamboOy the Lama at Pekin, ii. 212. 

China , religion of, ii. 138, et feq. Its affinity to that 
of HindoAan, ibid. 

Chiter , a genius, i. 194. 

Chiton . See Oudiapoor. 

Choulteriesy i. 106. 

Chouty a tribute claimed by the Mahrattas, ii. 285, 
et fa' 

Ghrijlian religion, its rife and progrefs, i. Ii. Small 
progrefs of, in Hindoftati, i. 52. Influence Oi tie 
opinions of the heathen philofophers upon it, ibid . 
64, et feq. Its progrefs and delh u&ion in Japan, 

ii. 153. 

Com by. See Polygar. 

Confucius, his opinions, ii. 146, et fiq. 

Coromandel, coaft of, i. 105- 

Cromwell , Oliver, compared with Hyder Ally, ii. 325, 
a pq. 
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Croze, M. de la, i. 157, et pajjim. 

Cuba Santa, , a Japanefe dignity, ii. 152, etfeq. 

D. 

Dairy, title of the emperor of Japan, ii. 152. 

Dalai. See Lama. 

Dancing women, ii. 47. etfcq. 

Darbam Rajah. See Tam Rajah . 

Darius Hyjiafpes , ii. 240. 

Darma-deva , god of virtue, i. 19-5. 

Death, indifference of the Hindoos at meeting, ii. 72. 
Dele Rajah , ii. 171, rf Ceremonies at his 

court, ibid. His palace, 1: 5. 

Dakan, extent of the, ii. 313. 

conquered by Acbar, i. 93. 

Dejher'tpgay , refidence of the Telhoo Lama, ii. 190, 
Devanagry , letters, i. 174. 

Devotees among the Hindoos, Sketch IX. i. 2 35, etfeq. 

Among the Siamefe, ii. 134. 

Devotion of the Hindoos, Sketch VIII. i. 221, et /■>,;. 
Dewds , or temples, i. 107. Confecration of, 114, 
Dhanivantary , god of medicine, i. 193. 

Dipaca , Cupid, i. 178. 

to which the Hindoos arc fubje&, ii. 

etfeq. 

Dole, a mufica! inffrument, ii. 95. 

Dowlatabad, i. 116. 

Drefs of the Hindoos, ii. 40, et feq. 

Dnarka , temple at, i. 113. 

Duranies . See Afghans. 

Durga. See Gswry. 
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E * iiiliilpii’ 

Education , mode of, ii. 12. 

.ggpfj fuppofed origin of arts and fcienccs there, i. 
" yi, 8o. Affinity of its inhabitants with thole of 
Hindoftan, Sketch XIV. ii. 230, etfiq. 

Ekiam , the facrifice of the kid, i. 226. 

Elephant a, i. 112. 

Epicurus, his opinions, i. 35, et fey. 


p 


F 


Family government, ii. 51. 

Fav.il Cawn , beats Ahmed Shaw, ii. 253. 

File Jori , his war with Ongochio, ii. 155. 

Fire arms , difeovery of, ii. 54 * 

- balls, or blue lights, ii. 56, etfeq . 

Far, hiftoryof, ii. 138, etfeq. Religion of, ii. 14°* 
etfeq. . <• 

Food of the Hindoo's, ii. 39. 

.Ftfm, i., M4, et feq. > 

Fojler , Mr. George, i. 77. . 

Fullartm, Colonel, his expedition i. 120, Note. 
Funeral ceremonies of the Hindoo: , ii. 33 * 

: G. ‘ :.§ ; V' ■ 

Gants, god ol wifdom, i. 191. . ♦ , 

Ganga Bare, wife of Narrain Row, ii. 292. 

Ganges river, i. 83. 85, Note. 

Gangia Regia. See Gour. 

Garcora , a bird, i. 181. 

Gaya, 


f 
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Gaya, a town, i. 184. 

Gege.'i common people of Japan, si. 152* 

Genii, i, 214. 

Gentily Monfieur de, i, 79, 

Gtfub Rambockayy minffterof the Dalai Lama, his am¬ 
bitious vie^s, ii. 213, etfeq. 

Ghats, defcript.on of the, ii. 315, etfeq. 

Ghee , i. 129. 

Gilding , ii. 99. 

Golcondahy i. 95. 116. 

Gopia, the nine Mufes, i. 195. 198. 

Gopty a genius, i. 194. 

Goury city of, defcribed, ii. 106, Note. 

Govand Singy the laft Gourou of the Seiks, ii. 269. 
Government of Hindoftan, i. 102. 

Gowryy a goddefs, 1 . i8^j. 

Gowtamoy an Hindoo philofopher, his opinions, i. 264, 
dfrql 

Grttndlery M. J. E. >. 157. 

Gualior, i. 116, Note. 

Guanigueuhy i. 155. 

Gunpowder, known to the Hindoos, ii. 56. 

GylongSy priefts of Boutan, ii. 172, etfeq. 

-~-— - of Thibet, ii.’* 201, et pajfnn. 

- - — -- - of the Calmucks, ii. 217. 

Gymnofophijisy ». 241, Note. 255, etfeq, ii. 246. 




H. 

I-lanfe, flamingo, i. 173. 

HaJitngSy Mr, procures a code of Hindoo laws, &< 
i. 74. 

Haryy a deity, i. 181. 

J HeetopadeSy i» 1 39 > Note. 
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Hinde/ian, 
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INDEX. 



Sources of information concerning, Sketch II. i, yi. 
Hiftory of, Sketch III. i. 81. Origin of the name, 
i. 81, Note. 

HippcttUs, ii. 245. 

Holkar , a Mahratta chief, ii. 298. 

Horn am, i. 93. 

Honour , Hindoo ideas of, ii. 67, ct feq. Inftancesof, 
ibid. 

Houfebold gods, i. 229, et feq. 

Hoitfts of the Hindoos deicribed, ii, 52. 

Hur dinar, i. 107. 

Hughly river, i. 84, Note. 

Hyder Ally , his hiftory, ii. 322, et ftq . Compared 

with Oliver Cromwell, 325, et feq . 


Juggernaut, temple, i. .507. 109. 

"Jama, a robe, ii. 42. 

Jo ml outs , mefiengers of death, i, 195. 

Japan, religion 01, ii. 138, et feq. Its affinity to that 
of Hindoftan, ibid. Hiftory of, ii. 151, et feq. 
Jauts, routed by Ahmed Shaw, ii. 253. 

-tribe of the, ii. 281, et feq. 

Jaypocr. See Joinagur. 

Idols of the Hindoos,, i. 148. 150, et feq. 

Jedo, reluience of the Cuba Sania, ii. 160. 
Jehnngucery, a rock, i. i8r. 

JeUinghy river, i. 84, Note. 

Jefumiy ceremony of the, ii, 157. 




Jnvar Sing, ii. 281 




INDEX* 


J'mkou Jee, defeated by Ahmed Shaw, ii. 256. 
Illumines , their fuppofed origin, i. 249, etfeq. 

Illufmi, dextrine of, i. 263. 

Hour a, i. 112. 

Immortality of the foul, difbelieved by many philofo- 
pljtflR, i. 42, et.feq. 

India , god of the heavens, i. 186. 225. 

Indus l iver, i. 82, and Note. 

Inheritance , laws of, ii. 2, et feq. 

'Joadpoory Rajah of, ii. 279. 

'JoinagUTy Rajah of, ii. 279. 

Jonesy Sir William, i. 75, of paffim. 

Ijhy i. 180. 

Ifwara. See Oftris. 

Jugy fee Sacrifice . 


K. 


Kairy Singy ii. 282. 
Kalmucks . See Calmucks . 


Kaliy i. 224. See Gowry. 

Kamadiva , the god of love, i. 197, et feq, 

Kaot Far.gy emperor of China, refigns his crown, 
ii. 144. 

Khatry caft, i. 127. 135. 

Khellauty a robe of ceremony, ii. 174. 

Kooroosy houfe of, i. 87. 196. 

Krijheny the Apollo of Hindoftari, i. 195, 

Krijhnay i. ill. 162. 

Krijhna Dwypayen Veiaty poet, i. 87. 228. 

Kugesy nobles of Japan, ii. 152. 
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L. 

Lacqumngs ii* 99. 

Lahore , conquered by Ahmed Shaw, ii. 251. 

Lamas of Thibet, ii. 164, et feq, 

- Tejhooy ii. 165. 191, et feq. His letter to 

Mr. Mailings, ibid. His rank, 167, et paffim. 

* - Dalai , ii. 167, et feq. pafftm. 

• -- Ramboekayy ii. j75. 180. 

- - ■ Chang i at Pekin, ii. 210. 215. 

- Abagayy ii. 217. 

- Dajamathay ii. 218. 

Learning , and philofophy, of the Brahmans, Sketch X. 
i. 252. 

Leehemyy a goddefs, i. 183. 

Lhina fucceeds Nanuck as head of the Seiks, ii. 267. 
Lingam , i. 203, et feq. ii. 233. 

Longevity , inftances of, ii. 38. 

Looms of the Hindoos, ii. 98. 

Lotos , nymphea, veneration for the, ii. 63, et feq. ii. 

123. Revered in Egypt, ii. 232. 
hucknouti. See Gour. 

M. 

Magoutyi a mufical inslrument, ii. 96. 

Mahabharat poem, i. 87. 196. 228. 

Mahadava Row , Paifhwa of the Mahrattas, ii. 288. 
Mahadivay or Shiva, i. 184. 190. 

Mahomed Shaw , i. 99. 

Mahomtian religion, its rife and progrefs, i. 9. 

Mahrattas 
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INDEX 


Mahrattas defeat Timur Shaw* ii. 254* Defeated by 
Ahmed Shaw, ii. 2.56, 257* 283, et feq. Extent 
of their territory, 295. Their drefs, &cc. ii. 299. 
Mode of carrying on war, ii. 306. 

Mabratta horfe, army of, ii. 299, et feq. 

Mondiram, a myftic prayer, i. 215. 

Manners and cuftoms of the Hindoos, Sketch XII* 

ii* 1. 

Marriage of the Hindoos, a religious duty, ii* 1. 

Ceremonies of, 6, et feq. 

Mars. See Cartkeya. 

Marwar. See Joadpoor. 

Matra , i. 107. Taken by Ahmed Shaw, ii. 253* 
Mavalipuram. See Sadras. 

Maya, mother of Kamadiva, i. 197. 

Mechanics , acquaintance of the Hindoos with, ii. 90. 
Medecine , practice of among the Hindoos, it. 92, 
et feq. 

Metempfychofs , believed by the Hindoos, ». 167, and 
the Siamefe, ii. 1245 i° China and Japan, ii. 14k* 
Mtace , refidence of the Dairy, ii. f 6o. 

Mikotto, title of the emperoi of Japan, ii. 152. 
Minerva. See Serafivaty. 

Ming , emperor of China, ii. 139. 

Mirza, Pit' Mahomed, i. Cj 2 . 

Mithridatcs , Arfaces, i. 91. 

Mythology of the Hindoos, Sketch VIE i. 172. 
Monfoons , account of the, ii. 317, et feq. 

Moodajee Boonfalab, Raja of Berar, ii. 296. 

Moukty the abforption into the Deity, i. 195. 
Moultan taken by Mirza Pir Mahomed, i. 92. 

Mufic of the Hindoos, ii. 94. 

Mufiin , manufactory of, ii. 98. 
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N, 




Nabob, or Nmb, i. 93 


Nadjiff Khan, his hi (lory, ii. 277, et feq. 

Nadir Shaw, ii. 250. 

Vtf/yjf., ceremony of giving a name to a child, ii. it. 
Nanuck , founder of the fed of the Seiks, 'his hiftory, 
i». 263, et feq. Death, 266. 

Nared , the fon of Brimha, i. 202. 

Narekha , the infernal region, i. 168. 

Nargbenny Pooja , worth ip of the invifible, i. 155. 
227. 

Narrayna , hymn to, i. 160. 

Narrain Roza, Paifhwa of the Mahrattas, ii, 288. 
Murdered, 289. 

Nechos fends out a fleet of dilcovery, ii. 239. 

Nizam Ally Khan , extent of his dominions, ii. 314. 
Nizam al Muiuc, i. 98. ii. 313. 


Obfervatory , at Benares, repaired by Acbar, 5 . 94. 

Defcription of, i. 35 3, it feq 
Offerings, made at the Hindoo temples, i. 222. 

Oorn, a myftic word among the Hindoos, i. 163. ii. 
235, Note. 

Omanie Pavmie, hymns, ii. 179. 

Ota ham-bong, the triad of T hibet, ii. 191. 235, 

Note. 

Omito. See Foe. ii. 140. 

Omi to-fo , a myftic word among the Chrnefe, ii. 235, 
Note. 


Om-ma-mie , 



INDEX, 


Om-tna-mie , myftic infcriptions in Boutan, ii. 180. 
On, a myftic word among the Egyptians, ii. 234, 
Note, 

Ongochio perfecutes the Chriftians in Japan, ii. 155. 
Ongole, Rajah of, his death, ii. 70. 

Onion, veneration for the, ii. 61. Revered in Egypt, 
ii. 2.32.. 

Ordeal, trial by, ii. 60. 

Origin of nations, religion, and laws, i. 2, et feq. 
Orixa , ii. 296. 

Oftris, i. 180. ii. 238. 

Oudiapoor, Rajah of, ii. 279. 

Ox, confidered facred, i. 130. Revered in Egypt, 
ii. 232. Impolicy of Europeans in killing them, 
ii. 309, Note, 

P. 

Pagodas. See Dewuls, t. 107. 

Painting, progrefs of the Hindoos in, ii. 91. 

Paijhwas of the M ihrattas, ii, 286, et feq. 308. 

Pali hot hr a. See Cannoge. 

Palm, tree, i. 14O, Note. 

Pandarams, devotees, i. 242. 

Pandoos, houfe of, i. 87. 196. 

Paniput, battle of, ii. 257. 

Paridfong, village, ii. 185. 

Parthians , i. 91. 

Parvati. See Cowry. 

Payen Ghat. See Ghat. 

Payna, Mr. Bogles conductor, ii. 185, et jeq. 
Pedma. See La be my. 


Peripatetics % 



Peripatetic i. 5.8, etfeq,. 

Perfiam , war with, i. 88. 

Phallus, worfliipped in Egypt, ii. 233. See Uk* 
gam. { J 

Phgrt rides, his opinions, 1. 17. 

Phoor . Sec Pirns. 

Piatt, a machine for watering the rice ground, 11. 

y J02. 

Pilpay , fables of. See Heetopades. 

Plato , his opinions, i. 24, etfeq. 

Playfair y Mr. Sketch XL i. 284, itpaffim. 

Polier , Lieutenant Colonel, i. 76. 

Poligamy allowed in Hindodan, ii. 1* 

PnlUtnefiy natural, of the Hindoos, ii. 83. Inflances 

of the, 83, et feq. 

Pollams, i. 122. 

Polygar Rajahs, i. 119? 12 C, 

Pooja , i. 227, Src. 

Poona lea, town of, ii. 18}.. 

Porus, i. 88. 

Prakrity , a goddefs, i. 188. 205. 

PredePrinaUariy not believed by the Hindoos, i. 280. 
Ptolemy Pbiladelphusy ii. 243* 

PunditSy i. 252, et pajftm. 

Purrekeh. See Ordeal, 

Pen Coojhosy nephews of the Tefhoo Lama, ii. 204, 
etfeq. 

PythagoraSy his opinions, i. 17, ft feq. 

a 

Ragay 


<*> uieti/ls . See Illumines . 
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R. 

Raga, an Hindoo deity, i. 177. 

Ragny % an Hindoo deity, i. 1 " 7 ‘ 

Ragobah, Pailhwa of the Mahrattas., ii. 288, etfeq. 
Ragonat Row. See Ragobah. 

Rajahy i. 95, Note. 100. 103. 133- 136. 

Ratnayan , a poem, i. 214. 

Ram Rajah of the Mahrattas, ii. 287. 

RangaroWy Rajah of Boobdi, his misfortunes, ii. 74, 
et feq. 

Raftgid Sing> Aajah of the Jauts, ii. 283* 

Reed employed to write with, i. 175, Note. 

Religion of Hindoftan, Sketch VI. i. 145, el feq. 
Rennel , Major, his Map and Memoir, i. 76. 

Rice , cultivation of, ii 100, et feq. 

RiutSy peafants, i. 104. 134. Difirefs of the, ii. 
1O4. 

Rockets in ufe in Hindoftan, ii. 55. 

Rutten Singy ii. 281. 

S. 

Sack!, i. 186. See Indra. 

Sacrifices of the Hindoos, i. 223, et feq. 

Sailafhavarow defeated and (lain, ii. 257. 259. 

Sadras, temple at, i. ill. 

Salfitcy i. J12. 

Samaniensy a religious fed, i. 244, et feq. ii. 118. 
Samana Codom, a Siamefe appellation of the Deity, ii. 
117, et feq. 

Sampoo river, i. 85, Note. 


Sancraty 


I -N D E X, 


Saneras, Siamefe priefts, ii. 120, 

Sandrosottus, i. 90. 

Sangla, a goddefs, I. 191, 

Saniajfry devotees, i. 235, etfeq. 

Sartfkyit language, i. 75. 174. 

Sarganny P;- 9 ja> w or (hip of idols, i. 2:7, 

Safer a , \ 125. 

Sculpture, prog refs of the Hindoos in, ii. 91. 

Scylax of Caijpndrea, his voyage, ii. 241. 

Seasons in Hindoftan, i. 177. 

Seevajce, chief of the Mahrattas, ii. 283. 

Seifo attack Timur Shaw, ii. 254. Defeated by 
him, ii. 261. Their origin, 263. fiiftory, 268, 
ctfeq. Their religion and manners, 271, ctfeq . 
Seleucus, Nicanor, i, 90. 

Serafwaty, i. 173, 174. 179. 

Serik Chund, fon of Nanuek, ii. 266. 

Sir Ingham , temple., i. 108, Note. 

Sefoferis,_ ii. 237. 

Sha: anarguels. See Samaniem . 

Shanze Felling, a lake in Thibet, ii. 187. 

AYxnt/ Allurn, i. 99, 

SJjet-agny, a fpecics of fire-ai ms, ii. 57. 

Shiva, i. 126. 162. 184. 205. 

Skiva-Bukht , or fe£t, i. 123. 

Siam, religion of, its affinity to that of Hindoftan, 
Sketch XIII. ii. 117, et feq. 

Sidoti , John Baptife, his million to Japan, ii. 158. 
Death, 160. 

Sikhrfmiths , their employment, ii. 08. 

Sir.de river. See Indus. 

Sindia , a Mahratta chief, ii. 297. 

Sintoos , fe£t in Japan, ii. 150. 162. 


Sn lies , 



I 
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Snakes, caught by a particular fet of people, ii. 96. 
Socrates , his opinions, i. 20, etfeq, 

S'jodera ca-ft, i. 127. '134. 137. 

Soubadaries , i. 93 * 

&»/, opinion of the Brahmans concerning the, i. 262, 
etfeq. 

Sour, the fun, i. 188. 

Sourage-buns, dynafty, i. 8b. 

Souragemul, chief of the Jauts, ii. 253. 

Sopon Chumbo, cup-bearer toTefhoo Lama, ii. T92. 
Sris. See Lechemy. 

Stoics , i. 31, et feq. 

Stuart , Mr. John, i. 76- 

Suicide , very common in Japan, ii. x6i. 

Saltaagunge, a town, i. i8r. 

Sun. See Sour, adoration of, i. 233. 

Surya. See Sour , i. 189. 

T. 

Tackou Souragemul, founder of the tribe of the Jauts, 
ii. 281. 

Tadinums , devotees, i. 243. 

Taigb, a leader of the Seiks, ii. 268. 

Tdlopins, Siamefe priefts, ii. 117. 127, ft feq, 
Tamerlane , i. 92. 

Tamtam , a drum, ii. 95. 

Tanks , i. 105. 

Tapafme , devotees, i. 239, Their extravagant aits 
of penance, i. 241. 

Tartars , Mogul, invade Hindoftan, i. 91. 

Tary , a fpecies of trumpet, ii. 96. 

TaJTefuddin , capital of Boutart., ii. 184. 





I N D £ X. 

Layco - Samer, perl'ecutes the Chriftiam in Japan, it. 
153 - 

Tehoomul Hary, a holy mountain in Thibet, ii. 187. 
Tefm Coojho , an officer of the Tdhoo Lama, ii. 
202. 

Tcjhoo . See Lama . 

--—<• Loombo , town of, ii. 170. Defcribed, ii. 199. 
Tenfin , title of the emperor of Japan, ii. 152. 

Thamas Kouli Katvn, i. 98. 

Tlusdotus, governor of Ba&ria, i. 91. 

.Thibet, religion of, its affinity to that of Hindoflan, 
ii. 164, et feq. 

Ttluk , a mark on the forehead, i, 231. 

Tippoo Saib, extent of his dominions, ii. 314. 

Timur Shaw, ii. 249. 

Tiras, Japande temples, ii. 148. 

Tongut language, ii. 219. 

Topes, groves, ii. 104.. 

Tranquebar, i. 154, Note. 

Tfcbtttiehoo river, ii. 17;. 

V, 

Varoona, god of water, i. 187. 

I'afoodha, Vafoodeva, a goddefs perfonifymg the earth, 
i. i 88. See Krifittn. 

Vayoo , god of the winds, i. 

Vteh-Qtna, god of vidory, i. 192. 

Feds, or Vcdams, i. 125. 128. 260, et feq. 

Vejialfire, worfhtpped, i. 190. 

Vine, a mufical inftrument, i. 176. 203. ii. 95. 
Venereal difeafe, ii. 86, et feq. 

Vina. See Vene. 

Virfava, god of riches, i. 191. 

Vtjhncu , i. 126. 162. 183. 



Vijhnou- 






Vijhtw-Bukht, or fe&, i. 123. 
Vifvacarma-i a deity, i. rqr. 


I N D E X. 




Viziapmr. i. 95. 

Viziaramrauze, his wars with Rangarov/, ii. 73, etfeq. 
His death, 82. 

Vrecbafpaty, god of fciersce, i. 192. 

Vulcan. See Veftal Fire. 


W, 


War, laws of, ii. 59. 

Weaving. See Looms. 

Wheat , cultivation of, ii. 103. 

Widows burn thcmfelves with the corpfe of their huf- 
bands, ii. 14, etfeq. Inftaoces of, ii. *7, eifeq. 
Wilkins , Mr. Charles, i. 87, et pajfim. 


Xaca. See Foe. 

Xavier, St. Francis, lands in Japan, ii. 153. 
Xinxus , a fed in japan, ii. 145. 


Y. 


Tam Rajah, the judge of the dead, 1. 194 
Togey, devotees, i. 235, et feq. 


Zennar , or facred firing, ii. 41. 

Zeno , his opinions, i. 31, et feq. 

Ziegenhalg , Mr. i. 153, X 54 » Note. 

Zodiac, figns of, difeovered in different parts of Hin» 
doftan, i. 361. 

Zulfecur Khan , ii. 249, et J'eq. 


FINIS 
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VOL. I. 

ilne penult, note, dele the. 


■IMfe- 


\ 


.■ 


*4» for or read and 
4* for ftmeux reedhmtwt. 
antepeH* note, dele late. 

8.. for feem mrdkem. 
a. for $wi:xfy read Sanlafly. 

4 r. fir would read fljould. 

VOL. II. 

mttfen* for Balk read the Ballc 
antepen. for Shira read Shiva. 
uit. fir Ficando read Fhando. 
antepen. note, fir that tins Cofleir read that rcdfcir, 
5. from bottom , fir has read waa. 

7 . fir Hadir Shaw read Nadii Shaw. 
dt, fir by the Rajah read by Rajah. 
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